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“ SALLY ?” 


BY JOHN KENT. 


HE story I propose to tell as nearly as may be in the words of 

the person who bestowed it upon me (not without a certain 
admixture of his personal tediousness) will come before the public 
at a disadvantage. I find myself in the unenviable position of a 
barrister compelled by conscience to introduce a client’s case with 
the frank avowal that he does not believe a word of it. I have 
verified the circumstances to which I was referred for confirmation, 
and they leave me unconvinced. It is quite true that as old John 
Gubbins suns his shins at his cottage door his eyes do follow the 
burly Squire riding up the street with an interest that might fairly be 
called paternal. But then I myself in the character of village stranger 
come in, or so I have thought, for at least an equal share of his 
attention. Sally Gubbins (as I understand she prefers to be called, 
matrimony notwithstanding) does certainly when in church direct her 
regards with curious fixity towards the sitting occupied by “the 
family.” As, however, the sitting in question exactly crosses the line 
of vision which connects her with the parson in desk and pulpit, 
this may very well be nothing more than an argument of her 
devotion. To subpcena Miss Norriss’ temper is hardly fair. So 
many elderly ladies are gifted with a power of fiery diction, that to 
infer blood relationship between two on the mere strength of similar 
endowment in this respect would be to extend unduly the limits of 
reasonable conjecture. The idea of a compact with the Pope of 
Rome is half a century too late. Indeed, the whole story would 
seem to belong properly to a period considerably antecedent to the 
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date assigned to it by my friend William Churn. The transfer of 
babies was a stock theme with the novelists of a hundred and fifty 
years ago, when as yet such desirable adjustments of destiny were 
not hampered by the officious curiosity of the Private Enquiry Office. 
Coming across a myth of the sort actually alive in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, within a mile of a telegraph office, is 
almost as startling as it would be to find a great auk sitting on a 
nestful of eggs under Beachy Head. Now that education has fairly 
earned the compliment once paid to a Roman emperor, Urdem 
Secisti quod prius orbis erat, and the plough-boy in all but fact is as 
thoroughly a Londoner as a Euston Square hansom driver, it is no 
use looking to future Vuits de Village for additions to our existing 
stock of domestic legend. The old tree has been cut at the root, 
and its scanty fruit no longer smacks directly of the soil, only keeps 
lingering flavours of ancient sap imprisoned in the withering 
branches. 

Old William Churn was driving me to the station early one 
morning in May, as he did pretty often in those days, and we had 
just cleared Bixbed village, when we overtook a gaunt, broad- 
shouldered woman on her way to work in the fields, hoe on shoulder. 
The sun glinted on the iron, worn bright as silver by long chafing of 
weed and clod. Some odd quirk of the brain made me think of the 
Pallas in Tennyson’s “CEnone,” with “the brazen-headed spear, 
Athwart her pearly shoulder leaning cold.” Before I could laugh at 
the incongruity of the two pictures, something in the woman’s gait 
and build struck me as justificatory of my impression. It was much 
the disguise the goddess might have assumed in one of her numerous 
travesties. The helm a Kitty bonnet, the Ze4/os modified into scanty 
skirts, the spear a spud, nothing left untransmogrified but the frame, 
and the force, and a certain divine energy of movement. Jncessu patutt, 
for her very step suggested the spurning of the dust of an indignant 
immortal. She neither turned her head nor deflected from her track. 
There was no occasion, and yet her not doing so had an air of 
defiance. She dared us to drive over her, whoever we were. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the impression produced by 
a back view is scattered to the winds by a look at the face. But the 
glance I permitted myself in passing did more than confirm it. The 
features were aquiline, savagely salient, tanned and hardened by 
weather (temper, too, I dare say), till all note of sex was lost. And 
Boadicea herseif, “smarting from the Roman rods,” could scarcely 
have worn an expression of more indignant contempt. 

Some sort of instinctive feeling (it may have been politeness, but 
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was more like precaution) made me restrain my curiosity till we were 
a reasonable way past, too far for its object to connect my interroga- 
tory turn to my driver with herself. I believe I had a vague idea that 
her resentment might take some unpleasantly active form. William 
seemed to follow the workings of my mind. 

“We be nigh about safe now,” he observed, in response to my 
movement. ‘“’Taint nothing but foolishness that they says about her 
overlooking folk. But there! I’d as lief as not she didn’t know as 
I'd a got her name on the end o’ my tongue.” 

‘What zs her name, William? I don’t seem to know her face.” 

“Well, if I was to tell ee she was Sally Gubbins, I should be 
telling ee a lie. It’s what she do call herself, howsomever. Seems like 
as if the name o’ Peck did go agin her stomach. ’Tis going on for 
forty years now as she married, and he didn’t bide wi’ her for a 
twelvemonth. So I reckon as she thinks the name have had time to 
wear out.” 

“Sally Gubbins ; Sally Peck,” I repeated, trying without much 
success to fit the names upon the idea left on my mind by my 
glimpse of the woman’s condor-like physiognomy. 

“ Ay, they do go wi’ her like a sheep-bell on a hound. Well, 
there’s them as says she’ve a got another as is better nor either on 
em,” said William, mysteriously. 

“ Another?” 

* Norriss,” dropping his voice. 

** Squire’s family ?” 

“T’ll give ee the hull o’ the tale in a dark saying. If Sally’s o’ 
Squire’s family, Squire baint. Contrariwise, if he be, she bain’t. 
Warn’t I’d get a change o’ raiment out of ee, if so be you was bound 
to interpret that.” 

“It’s past my guessing, William. You'll have to tell me the rights 
of it.” 

“In what have passed between us on this here road,” said William, 
judicially, “ I’ve found ee allus the same, a discreet youth, not given to 
babbling and light conversation, but one wi’ whom a man may speak 
to profit. And this here tale is one I’d have ee lay to heart. I bain’t 
one o’ them as discourse for the vain pleasure o’ the tongue, but 
rather unto edification. I dunnow if you’ve a heerd tell o’ one Jane 
Pryke, as were midwife in this village, and died thirty year ago come 
February ?” 

I shook my head. 

“T thought John Graves might ’a’ telled ee. He’s a man main 
fond o’ hearing hisself talk, is John, and he were one o’ them as seed 
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her die. And it were a terrible ending, Jane’s. Parson sat alongside 
on her for hours and hours, exhorting of her to make a clean breast 
o’ whatever ’twas as laid on her soul. But it warn’t a mite o’ good. 
Speak she wouldn’t and die she couldn’t. I mind the old gentle- 
man’s face as he came out o’ the door. Twice a stopped, and once 
a made as if he were for going back. And then a shook his head 
and went forrad. Terrible hard weather it were, wi’ a frost fit to 
cleave stones.” 

“But what was it she had on her mind, William ?” 

‘“‘Fust you hear o’ the manner o’ her dying. There warn’t no 
change not till the frost guv out. And then she cries, ‘Send for the 
parson, send for the parson !’ as you might a-heard her plain up at 
the ‘Crown.’ But ’twas too late, for she were past speech afore he 
could come. But there, she’d a-done it in her heart. 

“‘ She were buried o’ Saturday, and I never seed folk in church 
like they was o’ that Sunday. Come miles and miles, some on em, 
and all in a jumpus to hear what parson would say o’ Jane, for ’twas 
got about as there were summut out o’ the common in the manner of 
her dying. But we come away a bit disappointed like. Main kind 
he spoke o’ Jane, as right were, and she but barely cold in her grave. 
*Twas about the danger o’ putting off, and terrible solemn he were. 
But we thought as he mout a-touched a bit closer. 

‘So there it war. There warn’t man, woman, or child in the 
parish as wouldn’t a-given a bone out o’ their bodies for to know the 
rights on it wi’ Jane, and murder was the least word on their tongues. 
But it warn’t for three months arter that the truth was knowed, as it 
come about like this here. 

“There was three men a-doing a bit of a job to the big fireplace 
as is in the hall up at the Great House, Mr. Norriss and his lady 
being in} London. And the three men was ’Lijah Blandford and 
another wi’ un as was well knowed for a long head (and I baint 
above-letting you guess who ’twere), and along o’ they two was a man 
o’ the name o’ John Gubbins, as should a-bin the father o’ this here 
woman as we’ve bin and passed. 

“Well, on the wall, as it might be here from the fireplace, was a 
picter of Squire as come down from London not three weeks afore, 
wi’ Lady Mary a-looking at un from across the hall. They was 
married just after Christmas, and the picters done immediate. The 
very moral o’ Squire you might say it was, he being then a man 0’ 
five-and-twenty years old, a big man and a lusty. And there was 
summut in it as I can’t rightly make out. For there was I and 
Blandford as had seed Squire scores and scores o’ times, and I’d seed 
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John Gubbins oftener nor that ; and I’d seed em along o’ one another 
in the wood, as John were had in reglar to felling, though he’d a-lost 
his woodman’s place years and years afore along o’ the drink. So 
whether ’twas by reason o’ my looking a bit closer at the picter than 
*twould have been manners to look at Squire’s face, or whether he as 
painted it had took a bit more notice o’ things, I can’t tell ee, but 
all in a minute I says, ‘The Lord keep us!’ and ’Lijah he says, 
‘Why, John, there you be on the wall as like as two peas!’ Now 
Gubbins, he were a slow man, peaceable like, as they heavy men do 
use to be. But he ups all in a minute, and ‘You say that there 
again,’ he says, ‘and I’ll larn ee summut.’ Now, ’Lijah he warn’t a 
fighter, and I hadn’t said naught, so there it war. But John knocked 
off at the stroke and off wi’out a word, good or bad. And we stops 
to fettle up things a bit and looks at the picter, and if there warn’t 
John Gubbins a-looking out of the eyes of it I never seed nothing. 
So we goes out studying very deep, and was nigh got to the bridge 
when Blandford he says, and I mind his very words, ‘’Tis summut in 
the air of a place as do breed these here likenesses. Why, there’s 
Sally Peck, as is John’s daughter, she do feature Miss Norriss.’ And 
the words warn’t off the end o’ his tongue when it all came into my 
mind so clear as if it was drawed out wi’a pen. And now I'll tell 
ee the rights on it from the fust beginning. 

“?Twas well knowed fifty odd years ago, when Mrs. Norriss as 
was the lady o’ the late Squire did come to bide at the house, as a 
child were expected. And it were a child as a deal depended on. 
For the eldest were a girl (that’s the Miss Norris as you’ve seed), and 
there wern’t like to be no more, along o’ Mr. Norriss getting throwed 
from ’s horse as put un off his head, so as they had to shut un up in 
Bedlam, or wheresoever ’tis as the gentry be sent in like case. And 
there a lived more nor twenty year, but that’s neither here nor there. 
And if the child did happen to be a girl, the proputty were to go out 
o’ the name o’ Norriss. 

“ Well, I were a lad in them days (wi’ a good bit more sense nor 
most of em), and I remember it all clear, and the sound of the horse 
a galloping for the life of un to call the doctor from Albury, as woke 
up the village, as you may say. For we all knowed in a minute 
as summut was up wi’ the lady. And there was Jane Pryke 
fetched up out of her bed (or so she should say) and the big kitchen o’ 
the house full o’ folks as come to know how ’twas, and Mrs. Pettifer, 
the cook as was then, a drawing beer for em most liberal. The tale 
was as the child were come ten days afore time, along of a cat as 
should a jumped on the lady’s shoulder unexpected like. I mind 
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the cat, as he were a Tom as Mrs. Pettifer did set great store by, and 
some on em was for hanging of him. Well, by and bye word comes 
down as ’twas all right, and when the doctor come, there was the lady 
a-bed and a fine boy alongside on her. The doctor he had his 
joke wi’ Jane very pleasant, and Jane she got ten pound in golden 
sovereigns for her share in the job. 

* Now if you look at the Church Register (as Thomas Crook the 
clerk could get ee a sight on it) you'll see two names wi’ only two 
days atween em. John Marrable Norriss and Sarah Gubbins, 
Sarah she do come two days arter the Squire.” 

“Well?” 

“You do think it had ought to be t’other way, if so be thetwo was 
changed about. But I tell ee. When you be walking up Wood End 
Lane, there’s a pair o’ gate posts most growed over in the hedge o’ 
the left hand. There bain’t nothing but the posts, as the spars has 
been took away by the old women a gathering sticks. There ain’t 
nothing safe from em, they be that earnest after firing. The kippur 
he could shew ee where the cottage did stand as the path led to, but 
there bain’t much of it left but the undercourses o’ the vower walls, 
and they be deep in quitch and stinging nettles. ’Tis a place right 
out o’ the way soas you might murder a family there, and no word on 
it, not till some un did chance to go into the wood. And ’twas there 
as John Gubbins were living wi’ wife and child. There wern’t but 
the one boy, as was in arms when Sally come, and went to Australia 
afore he were eighteen, along o’ the life she led un, like a young 
cuckoo wi’ a nestling chipperfinch ! 

** John he were under-woodman and didn’t have much to do wi’ 
the village, being out o’ the way like and not dealing at the shop, 
cos he got what ’twas he did want from Albury wi’ the bailiff’s cart 
as went in reglar o’ Saturday. And what wi’ being a lonesome place 
and what wi’ Jane as was backard and furrud about the missus, you 
mout say as there were a way open. For though Jane didn’t have 
naught to do with the House, there were a girl there as were her half 
sister’s child and had been wi’ the family to London (as they did 
mostly get their girls from the village), and ’twas thought as she were 
the main doer wi’ Jane. She were married in London afore the year 
was out to a man as was body-servant to a lord, and wouldn’t a 
looked at the likes o’ she not wi’out a goodish bit o’ money. And 
how she come by it I'll leave ee to think. So ’tis thought as the child 
at the House were born days afore, and it not being o’ the right sort 
and John Gubbins’ missus being close on her time, the thing were 
kept quiet on the chance like. And Mrs. Pettifer she were main put 
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out about the cat, as she’d had un for years, and never jumped on 
man, woman, or child afore, being as he were fed most reg’lar.” 

“Well, the evidence against the cat seems weak, William. I 
hope he wasn’t hanged. But I don’t sce much against Jane Pryke 
so far. Likenesses don’t go for much.” 

** Ay, you be o’ them as want the chimney-pots on afore the 
foundations be laid. I’m telling ee what were said so soon as it 
come to be knowed about John Gubbins and the picter. And I'll 
go on wi’ut orderly, and afore we gets to Chefford I'll draw the hull 
on it together for ee, handsome. And I won’t say no more about 
likenesses (seeing as some don’t take no count on em, seemingly), 
not beyond one word. And that I’ll leave to you. You've a seed 
Miss Norriss frequent, a clumping about so tall and so bold, for all 
she’s going on sixty, wi’ her lace-up boots like a man, and stick in 
hand, and her face wi’ nose and eyes as you’d say ’twas a sparrer- 
hawk. And now you've seed Sally Gubbins.” 

“Oh, there is a sort of a likeness, William, certainly.” 

** But ’tis in the mater of em as they be like, I tellee. Timeout 
o’ mind the Norrisses have been knowed far and near for the tempers 
as is in em. Man, woman, and child, they be all so fierce as 
trapped stoats, and particular the women of em. My grandfather 
did have a tale as ’twas along o’ church land. I don’t know naught 
about that. But so ’tis. And ’twarn’t five year ago as Sally and 
Miss Norriss did come together over a bit of a terrier dog as was 
most like a child to Miss Norriss. And there wern’t but one word 
in the mouth o’ them as heerd ematit. ‘Sisters’! Thedog he 
got arter a cat o’ Sally’s, and she met un at the door just as Miss 
Norriss were by the gate, and ‘you nasty, mangy cur,’ she says, 
‘next time as I catch your stinking nose inside o’ my gate, I'll break 
the ugly back of ee wi’ this fire shovel,’ as she’d got it held in her 
hand. And Miss Norriss she ups and gives her as good. Tis well 
knowed as Peck he run off, along o’ Sally’s being that impident as 
flesh and blood couldn’t bide her. Now Squire he’s a slow man 
and soft o’ speech, and his family do take arter him.” 

“Tell me, William. Does Mr. Norriss know what they say?” 

“Sartain sure he do know, as I’ll show ee proof. You've bin in 
the church and seed what do go on. Well, all they candles and 
crosses and banners, the hull on it did come arter Jane died. There 
wern’t none on em afore. Just morning and evening service as ’tis 
appointed to be read in churches, and a sermon as done a man good 
to hear. The old parson he were dead agin them Popish devices.” 

“Well, I suppose the new parson brought in the changes.” 
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“ Ay. But who brought in the new parson? You tell I that. 
And it’s going on five-and-twenty years now as he’s a drawing of ’em 
over slowly to Rome.” 

‘*¢ But what on earth has all this to do with the Squire?” 

“?Tis a deep question. But I'll give ee satisfaction. ‘Tis like 
this here. Being troubled in conscience like, and the Protestant 
religion having no comfort for un (not unless he did repent and 
make restitution, as ’tis said in the Prayer Book), and he having 
married a wife come o’ high folk, and the world sitting main close to 
un—— he were Jound to do summut for the easing of his spiritual 
man. And ’tis well knowed as a year didn’t pass after Jane died 
afore he and Lady Mary they was off to Rome.” 

William made a dramatic pause. 

“Terrible sorry for un I be! For ’twas hell here and poverty 
theer, as you mout say. As artful a snare o’ Satan as ever J heerd 
on. Let alone that there’s no manner o’ doubt that it do go main 
agin him to see his old father on the parish.” 

“ He doesn’t give him any help, then?” 

“T’m not saying but that Lady Mary may look in now and again 
wi’ a half-crown. But John Gubbins, he ain’t to call a deserving 
man, and Squire can’t get no way of helping un wi’out the old tale 
being stirred up most scandalous. Nor yet he can’t take no notice 
of un beyond ‘Good-day, John,’ or the likes o’ that. And to see 
John Gubbins look arter him as he do ride down the street! ’Tis 
all one as if he should say, ‘Theer’s my boy! Look at un, all of 
ee!’ Ah, there’s a vast o’ pride in old John! And it come out 
one day as Mr. Barr, as was the new relieving officer, were a cate- 
chising of un about his son, for to see if there wern’t nought to be 
got out of un to help the parish wi’ John’s lowance. ‘ Ay,’ he says, 
‘I fave a son, and a son as rides a better horse nor ever come 
a’tween your legs,’ he says. ‘ But Ae don’t give me nothing!’ And 
Mr. Barr he says arterwards, ‘ Whatever do the old fool mean?’ And 
James Crook, as was by, he says, ‘What! Didn’t you take notice as 
Squire he passed a horseback not five minutes afore?’ So that were 
clear enough.” 

“I thought you said he had a son in Australia. They all ride 
there, I’m told.” 

“ Ah, ’twarn’t him as he meant. ’Twere Squire, I tell ee. And 
old John he do sit a watching and a watching for to see un pass. 
Terrible uplifted he be for to think as his flesh and blood should be 
among them as ride on white asses, as you may say.” 

“And Sally Gubbins ? How does she take things?” 
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“TI can’t tell ee nought about Sally. There’s deeps in that 
woman as would terrify a man to look into. She do live wi’ her 
old father (as they do call un), and do for un asa daughter should. 
But he darn’t for’s life open his mouth wi’out her leave asked ; no, 
not when he’s too far gone in liquor for to hold hisself upright. I 
could tell ee o’ them as have tried for to get it out of un wi’ beer, 
and better nor that. But it wern’t no good. ’Tis thought as she'll 
die wi’out a word. But speak or no, ’twill be knowed then to whom 
she do belong.” 

‘Some written evidence will come out, you think?” 

“ Naw, naw, taint naught o’ that. But they be bound to let her 
sleep wi’ her own folk in the corner o’ the churchyard where the 
Norrisses do lie, them as isn’t in the vaults. Now I'll put it to ee. 
Here be Sally wi’ all her life a secret locked up in the inside o’ her. 
And every Sunday as she comes to church (as she do come, regular), 
there she do sit, and her eyes on the Squire’s seat wi’ the ladies a 
kneeling in it, and she down among the poor and the old as sits in 
the aisle. And her heart a burning, no doubt. And she’s to drop 
her curtsey to Lady Mary” (mincingly) “and go up to the house for 
the soup in the winter (for they be main good to the poor), and 
the hull on it feeding her wi’ anger fit to draw her out of her grave 
if she were eight foot underground.” 

“ Well?” 

“ There’s them as says” (very low) “that if she bain’t laid among 
the Norrisses, there'll be one more seen in the Squire’s seat 0’ 
Sundays. And now [I'll put the hull on it before ee, wi’ the 
teaching thereof.” 

But I will spare the reader William’s summing-up and moral. 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


ADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU is one of our un- 
doubted Twickenham celebrities. She lived in Savile House 
from 1720 or ’21 till 1739, and frequently mentions it in her corre- 
spondence. It has perhaps been unfortunate for her reputation with 
posterity that she ever came here : for her relations with Pope, which 
were both cause and effect of her residence here, have done much to 
prejudice her character, while a later Twickenham resident, Horace 
Walpole, is another of her bitterest traducers. Though a great deal 
her enemies said of her was invented or grossly exaggerated, I am 
afraid I shall not be able to show that she was an exemplary or 
amiable lady ; but she was a personage of considerable literary and 
social distinction, and was mixed up with many interesting people, 
and perhaps an evening may not be ill spent in her company. 

As to the sources of our information about her, the paramount 
authority are her own letters. How these were originally published, 
and whether some of them were not forgeries, are mysterious 
questions of literary history into which I need not enter in this 
paper. In 1837 Lord Wharncliffe, her great-grandson, into whose 
possession a great part of her MSS. had come, published a complete 
edition of her letters and other writings, but he appears to have 
taken little care as to the correctness of his text, and it was not 
till 1861 that a really correct edition from the original MSS., which 
are still in existence in the possession of Lord Harrowby (also a 
descendant of Lady Mary), was brought out by Mr. Moy Thomas. 
One of the most valuable parts of its contents are certain “ Intro- 
ductory Anecdotes” which Lady Louisa Stuart, a daughter of Lord 
Bute, the favourite and Prime Minister of George III., and grand- 
daughter of Lady Mary, contributed to Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of 
1837. Lady Louisa was then a very old lady (she was ninety-four when 
she died in 1851), and had been a valued friend and correspondent of 
Sir W. Scott. Many letters to and from her are printed in Lockhart’s 
“Life of Scott,” or in the two volumes of “ Familiar Letters” 
published two years ago; but she wrote nothing brighter or more 
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charming than the “ Introductory Anecdotes of the Life and Times ” 
of her Grandmother. There is another useful modern book about 
Lady Mary: “Select Passages from her Letters ; with a Connecting 
Narrative by Arthur A. Ropes, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge.” For other sources I will only mention the discussions 
as to her relations with Pope in the third and fifth vols. of Elwin and 
Courthope’s great edition of “ Pope,” especially in the fifth chapter of 
Mr. Courthope’s “ Life of Pope” in vol. v.; and in the first vol. of 
Dilke’s “ Papers of a Critic.” 

Lady Mary was born in 1689, the year after the Revolution that 
placed William and Mary on the throne: she was just a year 
younger than Pope. Her father was Evelyn Pierrepont, a younger 
brother of the Earl of Kingston, and became Earl of Kingston 
himself, when she was a child. In the Civil War the Pierreponts 
had done what other prudent families did—the Earl of Kingston of 
that day adhered to the King, who created him Marquis of Dor- 
chester, and his brother, Lady Mary’s great-grandfather, nicknamed 
“Wise William,” took the side of the Parliament. The earldom in 
time came to two of the grandsons of Wise William, and Queen 
Anne, in whose reign Evelyn, Earl of Kingston, Lady Mary’s father, 
was a busy politician, revived in his person the title of Marquis 
of Dorchester. George I., in 1715, created him Duke of Kingston. 
He was a Whig, as his gaandfather had been, and Lady Mary 
inherited his politics, and was, as we shall see, always very hostile to 
Jacobites and Tories. Her mother was Lady Mary Fielding, a 
daughter of the Earl of Denbigh, and first cousin to Edmund 
Fielding, the father of the great novelist Henry Fielding, who also 
is one of our Twickenham celebrities. 

Her father, Lord Kingston or Dorchester, as he was called during 
the time his daughter lived under his care, was a self-indulgent man 
of fashion and politician, and is said to have takenlittle heed of the 
three little daughters and one son who were left to him when his 
wife died in 1692, the eldest, Lady Mary, being only three years old. 
Lady Mary never speaks of him with affection ; but there is rather a 
pretty story of his pride in her when she was a little girl of seven. 
The Kitcat Club, the fashionable Whig Club of which he was a member, 
were meeting to choose the “toasts of the year,” z.e. the beautiful and 
fashionable ladies whose healths were to be drunk during the year 
at their meetings ; and Lord Kingston nominated his little daughter, 
saying “that she was far prettier than any lady on their list. The 
other members demurred, because the rules of the Club forbade them 
to elect a beauty whom they had never seen. ‘Then you shall see 
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her,’ cried he, and in the gaiety of the moment sent orders home to 
have her finely dressed and brought to him at the tavern, where she 
was received with acclamations, her claim unanimously allowed, her 
health drunk by every one present, and her name engraved in due 
form upon a drinking glass. The company, consisting of some of 
the most eminent men in England, she went from the lap of one 
poet or patriot or statesman to the arms of another, was feasted with 
sweetmeats, overwhelmed with caresses, and, what perhaps already 
pleased her better than either, heard her wit and beauty loudly 
extolled on every side. Pleasure, she said, was too poor a word to 
express her sensations ; they amounted to ecstasy; never again, 
throughout her whole future life, did she pass so happy a day.” ! 

This is Lady Louisa Stuart’s account of the incident : here is 
another fragment from that lady’s anecdotes, describing Lady Mary’s 
life at Thoresby, her father’s place in Notts, when she was some ten 
years older. “Lord Dorchester, having no wife to do the honours 
of his table at Thoresby, imposed that task on his eldest daughter, 
as soon as she had bodily strength for the office, which in those days 
required no small share. For the mistress of a country house was 
not only to invite—that is, urge and tease—her company to eat more 
than human throats could conveniently swallow, but to carve every 
dish, when chosen, with her own hands. The greater the lady, the 
more indispensable the duty. Each joint was carried up in its turn, 
to be operated upon by her, and her alone, since the peers and 
knights on either hand were so far from being bound to offer their 
assistance, that the very master of the house, posted opposite to her, 
might not act as her croupier ; his department was to push the bottle 
after dinner. As for the crowd of guests, the most inconsiderable 
among them—the curate or subaltern or squire’s younger brother, if 
suffered through her neglect to help himself to a slice of the mutton 
placed before him, would have chewed it in bitterness, and gone 
home an affronted man, half inclined to give a wrong vote at the next 
election. There were then professed carving masters, who taught 
young ladies the art scientifically ; from one of whom Lady Mary 
said she took lessons three times a week, that she might be perfect on 
her father’s public days, when, in order to perform her functions 
without interruption, she was forced to eat her own dinner alone an 
hour or two beforehand.” ? 

We have some few letters written by Lady Mary, when still quite 
young, full of the news of the day when she was in town, but more 
usually full of the French or English romances she was reading, or of 


} Letters and Works (Moy Thomas), i. pp. 52, 53. 2 Tbid. i. p. 56. 
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her studies of Latin or Italian. Some of these were written to a dear 
friend of her own age, “Mrs. Anne Wortley” in the language of 
those days, whom we should call Miss Anne Wortley. They are 
but few, for Anne Wortley died young, when their correspondence 
had lasted barely two years. While it lasted, it was fast and furious 
and overwhelmingly affectionate on both sides, and it had important 
consequences on. Lady Mary's future. Anne Wortley had a brother 
a good deal older than herself, and after a time it becomes evident 
to us, though slowly and mysteriously, from the cautious habits of 
letter-writers of those days, who hardly ever sign their name or 
mention other persons save by initials, for fear their letters might fall 
into hands they were not intended for, that under his sister’s name, 
the gentleman is making violent love to Lady Mary, and that she is 
replying to him, in a colder and more matter of fact style, but with 
perfect intelligence, in letters addressed to his sister. On the sister’s 
death in 1609 the correspondence between the lovers becomes direct, 
though mystery is still affected. The letters are, perhaps, the most 
curious love-letters ever written. Mr. Ropes says that they consist 
mainly of excellent reasons why they should not marry. It is almost 
as if each were trying to secure the power of saying “I told you so,” 
if they did not prove happy together. Before following up the 
romance, we ought to know a little about the gentleman, Mr. Edward 
Wortley Montagu. His father was Mr. Sidney Montagu, a younger 
son of Lord Sandwich, the famous admiral of Charles II.’s time, who 
married a Yorkshire heiress, the daughter of Sir Francis Wortley, 
and assumed her name. The Wortleys were owners of the famous 
estate of Wharncliffe Chase, near Sheffield, the scene of the legend of 
the Dragon of Wantley. Sidney Montagu had so ill treated his wife 
that, long before the time we are speaking of, she had been forced 
to demand a separation from him. Here is Lady Louisa Stuart’s 
account of him from her mother Lady Bute’s recollections. ‘“ Mr. 
Sidney Montagu had not breathed the atmosphere of Charles II,’s 
reign during his best years without inhaling some of its poison. 
This old gentleman and the scene surrounding him were distinctly 
recollected by his granddaughter (Lady Bute). She described him 
as a large, rough-looking man, with a huge flapped hat, seated majes- 
tically in his elbow-chair, talking very loud and swearing boisterously 
at hisservants. While beside him sat a venerable figure, meek and 
benign in aspect, with silver locks overshadowed by a black velvet 
cap. This was his brother the pious Dean Montagu (of Durham), 
who every now and then fetched a deep sigh, and cast his eyes 
upward, as if silently beseeching Heaven to pardon the profane 
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language which he condemned, but durst not reprove. Unlike as 
they were in their habits and their morals, the two brothers 
commonly lived together.” ! 

Edward Wortley Montagu (most commonly spoken of by his 
contemporaries as simply Mr. Wortley) was entirely unlike his father. 
He was the most decorous and business-like of men. He was at 
the time we first come across him in Lady Mary’s letters about thirty 
years old. He was a very great friend of Addison, who was a few 
years his senior, and in the same set of literary politicians to which 
Addison, Steele, and Garth belonged. ‘He was a good scholar, 
and had a passion,” Lady Louisa Stuart tells us, “for polite litera- 
ture.” We do not know much of his early meetings with Lady 
Mary, but he would almost seem from his sister’s letters (of which 
the original drafts in his handwriting are said to be still extant) to 
have been captivated more by her learning and wit than by her 
personal attractions. He had helped Addison and Steele in the 
Tatler, and in particular in a paper of Steele’s written in 1710 on the 
folly of marriage settlements endowing unborn children with fortunes. 
This unfortunate paper for long prevented the course of true love 
from running smooth. For, when he made formal proposals to Lord 
Dorchester for his daughter’s hand, and these were very graciously 
received, it appeared that one thing Lord Dorchester was most 
anxious about was that there should be such settlements as to prevent 
any risk of his grandchildren being left beggars. On this point he 
showed an obstinacy that we should hardly have expected from so 
careless a father. Edward Wortley was equally obstinate, and 
neither of the lovers seems to have contemplated the possibility of a 
compromise. So, when her father would not consent to a marriage 
without settlements, their correspondence soon begins to discuss in 
a practical and business-like manner, though of course with the 
usual vagueness and mysteriousness, which became more than ever 
advisable in so delicate a matter, the question of elopement. The 
discussion might perhaps have gone on for long, if Lord Dorchester 
had not expedited matters by choosing a husband for his daughter— 
a Mr. K., from Ireland, whose name it is rather strange that the 
industry of editors has never been able to discover—and insisting, in 
the manner of Squire Western, that she should marry him at once. 
One night in August 1712 the elopement came off ; we do not know 
the circumstances or the place, but it was probably from West Dean, 
near Salisbury, where Lord Dorchester had a house, and a Mrs. 
Thistlethwayte, a lady in the same neighbourhood, with whom Lady 


1 Letters and Works (Moy Thomas), i. p. 50. 
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Mary afterwards, when in Turkey, corresponded, assisted in it. 
There had been a talk of Mr. Wortley bringing a coach and six 
and a marriage licence under her window; but that was when 
it was intended to be accomplished at Acton near London; at 
West Dean it is probable that, in her father’s absence, the marriage 
was quietly performed, perhaps in Mrs. Thistlethwayte’s house at 
Winterslow.' 

Lord Dorchester never altogether forgave his daughter, and could 
not have been expected, after her open defiance of him, to be liberal 
in the allowance he made her. Both Mr. Wortley and Lady 
Mary were in after years satirised as miserly ; and there is more 
evidence for this charge than for most of the others that Pope 
or Horace Walpole made against them. But in the affair of their 
marriage they had acted with the most romantic disregard for money, 
and their early married life was full of privations. They were for a 
time in a hired house at Middlethorpe, in Yorkshire, very ill-furnished 
and almost without servants ; more often they were paying visits at 
Hinchinbrook (Lord Sandwich’s), Wharncliffe, or the Deanery at 
Durham, and often separate. While Lady Mary was at Middlethorpe 
alone, came the news of Queen Anne’s death and fears of a Jacobite 
invasion from the North, which made her think of taking refuge with 
Lord Carlisle’s daughters at Castle Howard. But the accession of 
George I. and the departure of the Tory Ministers of Queen Anne’s 
later years, opened a prospect of advancement in politics to Mr. 
Wortley, if he could only get a seat in Parliament, and Lady Mary’s 
practical mind set itself busily to work to secure this object, so that 
her letters at this time, as has been remarked, read like those of an 
election agent. From 1707 till 1713 Mr. Wortley had sat for Lord 
Sandwich’s pocket borough of Huntingdon, but at the election conse- 
quent on the new reign his father insisted on his prior right and 
ousted him, and after trying to get put in for York, Newark, Aldburgh, 
and other places, he was at last elected for Westminster. At the 
same time Lord Halifax, the Lord Treasurer, who was a relation, 
appointed him a Lord of the Treasury, and as he was the only member 
of the Board, except perhaps Halifax, who could speak French, the 
language in which George I. communicated with his English subjects, 
it was thought that he was likely to be an important person at Court. 
George I., however, took little or no interest in domestic affairs, and 
felt no want of a French-speaking Lord of the Treasury. But 
Lady Mary appears to have been a Zersona grata at Court, and, what 
was remarkable, as much so with the Prince and Princess of Wales 


1 Mrs, Thistlethwa;te, like Mrs. Anne Wortley, was a maiden lady. 
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as with the old King. With the Princess, afterwards the good Queen 
Caroline, she corresponded when in Turkey. Her husband’s know- 
ledge of French was probably one of the reasons for his selection in 
1716 for the Embassy to Turkey, an event that was important in 
Lady Mary’s life, as giving her the most favourable opportunity that 
could have offered for obtaining a literary reputation. 

In the letters to Mr. Wortley before their marriage, she constantly 
harps upon the idea that when married they might travel or live 
abroad. She did not care for the expense of a house in London, 
but thought that both of them would soon tire of life at a country 
house. Travelling abroad always appears as a pleasing alternative, 
and the pleasure she actually derived from it is plain in every page 
of the letters from Turkey. Horace Walpole, a good judge of letter- 
writing, pronounced these letters not so good as her letters to her 
sister Lady Mar, i.e. those written to her from London and 
Twickenham after her return from the East, and full, like Horace 
Walpole’s own, of the gossip of society. But I confess that to my 
mind the letters from Turkey, including those on her journey over- 
land to it and on her voyage back, are the best she wrote. I like 
Lady Mary pleased and enthusiastic better than Lady Mary hard 
and cynical. Their style as pieces of English composition seems to 
me excellent, and the courage and cheerfulness with which she faced 
the very considerable difficulties of her journey, and her energy in 
exploring Turkish cities and Turkish life, and collecting all the 
knowledge that fell in her way, seem to me the most admirable of 
her qualities. 

An Embassy to the Grand Signior, as the Sultan was then 
commonly called, was in those days an affair of very great ceremony 
and splendour. Both Mr. Wortley and Lord Paget, who went ona 
similar mission in 1698, are said to have taken a train of 300 horses 
over the plains of Hungary and Servia. Madame de Bonnac, the wife 
of the French ambassador, a young French lady of the very bluest 
blood, a daughter of the Duc de Biron, whom Lady Mary met and 
made friends with at Adrianople and Pera, never went anywhere 
without her guards, twenty-four footmen, gentlemen ushers, &c., 
“not to mention a coachful of attending damsels yclep’d maids of 
honour.” Mr. Wortley was sent out to endeavour to make peace 
between the Grand Signior and the Emperor ; it is probable that 
M. de Bonnac was instructed to do his best to keep the war going, 
for during all this period the Turks were in alliance with the French, 
and made diversions on the Eastern frontier of Austria to prevent 
the Emperor from concentrating his forces against France in the 
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West of Europe. The Turkish power was then by no means as 
effete, though its Government was as corrupt, as itis now. Only 
some thirty-three years before this a Turkish army had fought its 
way to the walls of Vienna, and was only prevented from taking the 
city by the heroism of John Sobieski. Since that Belgrade, the 
frontier fortress, had been taken and retaken : it was in the hands of 
the Turks when Mr. Wortley passed through it, but was taken from 
them during his stay in Turkey. The Sultan, Achmet III., was an 
unworthy descendant of the Grand Signior who had led his army to 
Vienna ; he had attained the throne, it was suspected, by the murder 
of his brother Mustapha. Pope’s line—“ Bear like the Turk no 
brother near the throne,” was probably written in reference to him ; 
his Government was, Lady Mary says, “ bloody and avaricious ”; she 
was “apt to believe the Turks were very impatient to see the end of 
it.” But he was a soldier who spent much of his life under canvas, 
though his tents were nearly as large and as splendid as a palace ; 
and he had achieved the important triumph of driving the Venetians 
out of the Morea. He appeared to Lady Mary to be miserably 
unhappy. She wishes some of the English Jacobites, with their ideas 
of passive obedience, could be sent out to Turkey to see an absolute 
monarchy in practice. ‘It is hard to judge whether prince, people, 
or ministers are most miserable ” (i. p. 294). It was not, indeed, in 
those days, as now, the Sultan himself and the palace favourites 
who oppressed the subjects. The Sultan, his Vizier, and his pashas 
were all but tools in the hands of the Janissaries, the standing army 
formed of Christian captives forced to become Moslems, and more 
fanatical than those who were born such, who had been the instru- 
ments of all the Turkish victories for more than 300 years, and now 
were ready to assassinate any minister or pasha who attempted to 
check their licence. 

I should make my paper inordinately long if I gave anything 
like a full account of these famous letters. I can only recommend 
all to read them. I should perhaps say here that the letters were 
not printed from those actually sent to her friends, but from copies 
carefully preserved by herself ; and there is reason to doubt whether 
they are correct copies of those she sent, or whether the persons 
they purport to be written to (who can sometimes only be conjectured, 
owing to the custom I have referred to before of leaving proper 
names in blank) were those with whom she actually corresponded. 
We know that through her life she kept a full journal, which was 
destroyed after her death by her daughter, and the most probable 
account of the printed letters seems to be that they were copied from 
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this.' Her correspondents are her sister Frances, who had married 
in 1714 the Earl of Mar, the same who in the next year had been 
leader of the Jacobite rebellion in the Highlands, and had been 
obliged to go into exile; Pope; Congreve, the dramatist, now an 
old man; the Princess of Wales ; Lady Bristol; Mrs, Thistlethwayte, 
and others. 

I will mention only a few things in the letters—first the contrast 
between the leisurely travelling of those days and our railway speed. 
Lady Mary landed at Rotterdam on one of the first days in August, 
and did not reach Vienna till September 3. From Vienna they had 
to go back to Hanover to see King George I. before continuing their 
journey, and this took them nearly till the end of December. The 
accounts of German society at Ratisbon, Vienna, and Hanover are very 
curious. The postal arrangements were so irregular that the “ pacquet” 
from Prague was tied behind the ambassador’s chaise, and in that 
manner conveyed to Dresden. “ The secrets of half the country,” Lady 
Mary says, “ were at my mercy.”? At Hanover she is astonished to 
find hothouse-grown oranges and lemons and pineapples, which 
she calls “ananas,” and evidently had never tasted in England.® 
Towards the end of December she was again in Vienna, and early in 
January she started for Turkey. Old Prince Eugene, the general 
who had fought so much by the side of Marlborough, and whom she 
and her husband saw often at Vienna, tried hard to persuade them 
not to go till the Danube was thawed, and painted the horrors of the 
snowy plains of Hungary and Transylvania in colours that made 
Lady Mary feel uneasy. But her remarkable courage was not deterred 
by all she heard, and when she reached Peterwaradin at the end of 
January she was astonished to think how little she had suffered—the 
sledges on which their carriages were mounted helping to make the 
travelling pleasant. She mentions, without any hint of fear, the 
warnings they had that the woods near Essek were “scarcely pass- 
able, and very dangerous from the vast quantity of wolves that hoard 
in them.” She confesses, indeed, having been “uneasy” when 
after starting from Peterwaradin with 150 Imperial cavalry they were 
met on the way to Belgrade by 250 Turks,® who, however, did not 
fight, but simply received the ambassador from their enemies and 
gave a formal receipt for him. Towards the end of March, after 


1 It is quite impossible that any correspondent, however industrious, could 
have written on one day the nine letters dated Adrianople, April 1, 1717, which 
take up thirty-three printed pages. 

2 Letters and Works (Moy Thomas), i. p. 258, * Ibid. p. 262. 

* Ibid. p. 274. 5 Tbid. p. 278. 
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nearly three months’ travelling, they reached Adrianople, which the 
Sultan preferred as a residence to Constantinople. She tells the 
Princess of Wales that she was almost in tears every day to see the 
insolences of the Janissaries to the poor people in the villages they 
passed through'; some of those who supplied twenty waggons to 
bring the ambassador's baggage from Belgrade were sent away with- 
out any payment, and came round the house that Lady Mary was in, 
“weeping and tearing their hair and beards in the most pitiable 
manner,” and all to no purpose ; for whatever the ambassador might 
have given to comfort them, would certainly have been intercepted 
by the soldiers. The oppression of the country people was much 
the same then in Turkey as itisnow. But once arrived at Adrianople, 
Lady Mary bids adieu to all such sad thoughts, and throws herself 
with keen enjoyment into the scenes of enchantment that Eastern 
life presented to her, with its splendour of jewels and clothing, the 
beauty of its gardens, its fruits and flowers, its poetry and music, and 
above all, the beauty of the ladies of the Court. She at once adopted 
a Turkish dress, and used to ride ina Turkish coach. The description 
she gives Lady Mar? of her Turkish dress does not answer to the 
very becoming dress she wears in Richardson’s portrait, that was 
No. 250 in the catalogue of the National Portrait Exhibition at South 
Kensington in 1867 ; but I think that the cap in the picture may be 
intended for the talpock, “which is in winter of fine velvet em- 
broidered with pearls or diamonds—is fixed on one side of the head, 
hanging a little way down, with a gold tassel, and bound on either side 
with a circle of diamonds or a rich embroidered handkerchief.” Her 
interest in Oriental life is full of intelligence: she is constantly 
reminded, by what she sees and by her studies of Turkish literature, 
of Homer or the Song of Solomon, and writes to Pope to point out 
these resemblances. She had been only a few days at Adrianople 
when we find her full of the value of inoculation. “I am going to 
tell you a thing,” she writes to Miss Chiswell,® “that will, I am sure, 
make you wish yourself here. The small-pox, so fatal and so general 
amongst us, is here entirely harmless by the invention of ingrafting. 
There is a set of old women whomakeit their business to perform the 
operation every autumn, in the month of September, when the great heat 
is abated. People send to one another to know if any of their family 
has a mind to have the small-pox ; they make parties for this purpose, 
and when they are met (commonly fifteen or sixteen together) the 
old woman comes with a nutshell full of the matter of the best sort 
of small-pox, and asks what veins you please to have opened. She 


} Letters and Works, i. p. 282. 2 Ibid. p. 297. ® Jbid. p. 308. 
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immediately rips open that you offer to her with a large needle 
(which gives you no more pain than a common scratch), and puts 
into the vein as much venom as can lie upon the head of her needle, 
and after binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell, and in 
this manner opens four or five veins. The Grecians have commonly 
the superstition of opening one in the middle of the forehead, in 
each arm, and on the breast, to mark the sign of the cross ; but this 
has a very ill effect, all these wounds leaving little scars, and is not 
done by those who are not superstitious, who choose to have them 
in the legs or that part of the arm that is concealed. The children 
or young patients play together all the rest of the day, and are in 
perfect health to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize them, 
and they keep their bed two days, very seldom three. They have 
very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, which never mark, 
and in eight days’ time they are as well as before their illness. Every 
year thousands undergo this operation ; and the French ambassador 
says pleasantly that they take the small-pox here by way of diversion, 
as they take the waters in other countries. There is no example of 
anyone that has died in it; and you may believe I am very well 
satisfied of the safety of the experiment, since I intend to try it on 
my dear little son.” And accordingly the little Edward Wortley 
Montagu was “ingrafted” before they returned to England. The 
description is quite idyllic and pretty ; but it has a serious interest 
as the beginning in Western Europe of a medical revolution, which 
has ever since been and is still extending its sphere of operation over 
a greater and greater portion of the diseases that animal life is 
subject to. 

It is necessary to read history or biography to realise how great a 
scourge small-pox was in those times. The Stuart family in England 
and the Bourbons in France lost member after member by it. Lady 
Mary’s only brother had died of it, and the great Duke of Marl- 
borough’s only son. Lady Mary herself had suffered from it, and 
has feelingly depicted in one of her “Town Eclogues” the sorrows 
of a lady who had been disfigured by it, though it is said that the 
only disfigurement she herself suffered was the loss of her eyelashes. 
Two brave women, Lady Mary at this time, and the Empress 
Catherine II. at a later time in Russia, lent the force of their 
influence in the great world to the introduction of this beneficent 
invention of science. 

The Wortleys went on to Constantinople towards the end of May 
1717, and Lady Mary spent the summer of that year at the village of 
Belgrade, on the Bosporus, amongst surroundings that reminded her 
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of the Elysian fields. She was in or near Constantinople till July 
1718. In the winter her daughter, afterwards Lady Bute, was born 
there. She taught herself the Turkish language, and speaks warmly of 
the affection she felt for one or two ladies of the Court. In September 
1717 Addison, then Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. Wortley to tell 
him that he was recalled, and held out hopes of a sinecure place in 
the Treasury. “He and Lady Mary left Pera accordingly in an 
English frigate, which, after being driven out of its course to Tunis, 
and thus giving Lady Mary an opportunity of seeing the site of 
Carthage, landed them at Genoa, from which they came over the 
Mont Cenis, and by Lyons to Paris. Lady Mary was distressed at 
the crowds of starving beggars who everywhere thronged the roads in 
France, and she expresses a most patriotic dislike of the French 
generally, but admits Paris to have in certain respects the advantage 
of London.'! At Paris she was pleasingly surprised to meet her sister 
Lady Mar. After narrowly escaping going to the bottom in crossing 
from Calais to Dover, she reached England at the end of October 
1718. 

For the next twenty-one years, till 1739, she was in England, and 
an important person in London society. Her husband was for most 
of this time in Parliament, sitting at one time for Huntingdon, at 
another time for Peterborough; he probably held some sinecure 
office, such as that on which Horace Walpole lived so comfortably, 
but he never again held any position of power in the Government. 
Sir R. Walpole, who from 1715 to 1742 was omnipotent in the 
country, though belonging to the same party with Mr. Wortley, was 
his personal enemy, and Lady Mary cordially reciprocated Walpole’s 
dislike. When, just before Walpole was driven from power, an 
inquiry into his conduct as Minister was voted by the House of 
Commons, a grossly unjust rider that he should be excluded from 
the House while the inquiry was going on, was moved by Mr, 
Wortley. Lord Stanhope, in his “ History,” says on this occasion, 
“The mover of this last proposal, Mr. Wortley Montagu, was a 
gentleman of immense property,? and consequent weight upon his 
contemporaries, but only known to posterity as the husband of the 
British Sévigné. He appears to have combined very moderate 
talents with most overweening vanity ;” and he goes on to say that 


1 In 1739, when she was next in France, she bears witness to the immense 
improvement in the state of the people, which she attributes to the peaceful 
government of Cardinal Fleury. 

? His father had died in 1727, and he had succeeded to the great Wharncliffe 
estates, 
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a paper is said to be in existence containing a speech written out, 
which was evidently intended to be read from inside his hat, and 
that the MS. prescribes minutely where he is to look round, where to 
raise his arm, and where to pause and cough. If such a speech was 
written out for him, I think we may reasonably guess that the clever 
lady, who appears to have been always a devoted wife to him, 
had a hand in its composition. But for some time after the 
Turkish mission we hear very little of Mr. Wortley. In 1721 another 
series of Lady Mary’s letters commences—those to her sister, Lady 
Mar, who in that year went to Paris to join her exiled husband. One 
would like to look upon Mar as a chivalrous Highland chieftain loyal 
to a fallen cause. But I fear it would more correspond to the truth 
to call him a double-dyed traitor, for there is little doubt he was 
at this time betraying the secrets of the Pretender to the Hanoverian 
Government, and, so far as he was able, betraying George I.’s secrets 
to the Pretender. There is no doubt that Lady Mar’s letters to her 
sister were frequently intercepted. If the Government also opened 
Lady Mary’s letters, the chronicle of scandal they contained must 
have been highly amusing reading to the Post-office clerks. The 
letters to Lady Mar, as I have already said, contrast unfavourably 
with those from Turkey. They are hard, and at times almost in- 
credibly cynical. One is inclined to set her down as heartless, god- 
less, and hopeless, when she enlarges on all the wickedness she sees 
going on around her, and then says how happy she could be in 
the world if it were not for the shadow of old age coming on, 
and behind old age the blind Fury with the abhorred shears. 
Yet there are redeeming points in this correspondence. Her 
affection for Lady Mar is undoubtedly genuine, and when her 
other sister, Lady Gower, dies, there is real tenderness in the 
account she gives of her last hours. Most of what I have 
to say about these letters is connected with her house at 
Twickenham, from which a number of them were written. Soon 
after she returned from Turkey she sat to Sir Godfrey Kneller 
for the portrait which is the frontispiece to Mr. Ropes’ book, a 
pretty picture, but which does not seem to me so distinguished as 
Richardson’s. Sir Godfrey lived at Whitton, and was churchwarden 
of Twickenham, and he seems to have had a house at Twickenham 
that was offered to Mr. Wortley. But it does not appear to have 
been the house that was actually taken, which was not then known 
by its present name of Saville House. This is first mentioned in a 
letter of Pope’s written on March 16, 1720, not many months after 
he had come to live at Twickenham and become, as he said, 2 
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“country poet.” In this letter he says, ‘‘ My own concern, that you 
should be settled in my neighbourhood, has put me upon further 
inquiries, and I find there is a pretty good house in the town 
opposite to that which my Lord Wm. Pawlett has taken ; ’tis the 
same that Lord Coventry lately had. If Mr. Wortley would come 
and see it, he’ll know all the particulars. Though still, that which 
I think you both would like best, is the house in the field I spoke to 
him about, and which I think the prettiest thing imaginable.” Saville 
House was probably the first of these two houses, and Heath House, 
which is an old house, would have been Lord Wm. Pawlett’s. The 
Wortleys probably came to live in the house Pope had chosen in the 
summer of 1720: but both Pope and Lady Mary seldom date their 
letters. Ina letter certainly belonging to 1721,! she says, “I am 
come hither in hopes of benefit from the air,” and in two letters of 
the same year she says, “I am stil] at Twickenham, where I pass my 
time in great indolence and sweetness,” and “I grew at last so weary 
of these birds of paradise” (Lord Hervey, Pope’s Lord Fanny, and 
his newly married wife, who were “ perpetually cooing ” in her rooms 
in London), “that I fled to Twickenham as much to avoid their per- 
secutions as for my own health.” In September, 1721, she says, 
“My time is melted away here in almost perpetual concerts.” 
Bononcini, a popular Italian composer, and Senesino and Anastasia 
Robinson,’ the chief male and female opera singers of the day, were 
all lodging in the village. In another dateless letter, but which can be 
fixed to the late summer of 1722, she tells her sister, “ At this instant 
I am at Twickenham ; Mr. Wortley has purchased the small habita- 
tion where you saw me. We propose to make some alterations. 
That and the education of my daughter are my chief amusements.” 
In a letter of 1723, again, “I am at Twickenham, where there is at 
this time more company than at London,” and in the same year, 
“Twickenham is become so fashionable and the neigbourhood so 
much enlarged, that ’tis more like Tunbridge or the Bath than a 
country retreat.” Two of her neighbours here were the young Duke 
of Wharton, “the scorn and wonder of our days,” as Pope called 
him, and Lady Stafford, a French lady, the daughter of that Comtesse 
de Grammont, /a delle Hamilton, whose face smiles still so sweetly 
upon us from the walls of Hampton Court. Of Lady Stafford, 


1 Letters and Works, i. p. 453- 2 Ibid. i. p. 459. 
* Anastasia Robinson afterwards married (in 1735, not long before his death) 
Pope’s friend, the famous Lord Peterborough, of whom Pope wrote :— 
** And he, whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines.” 
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Horace Walpole, writing to George Montagu on July 22, 1751, says, 
with an unwonted burst of enthusiasm: “She used to live at 
Twickenham when Lady Mary Wortley and the Duke of Wharton 
lived there ; she had more wit than both of them. What wouldI give 
to have had Strawberry Hill twenty yearsago!” In 1725 Lady Mary 
had taken to riding on horseback, and had a horse that was faultless. 
Apologising for not having written before she says, “That short 
silence is occasioned by not having a moment unemployed at 
Twickenham ; I pass many hours on horseback, and, I’ll assure you, 
ride stag-hunting, which I know you'll stare to hear of. I have 
arrived to vast courage and skill that way, and am as well pleased 
with it as with the acquisition of a new sense ; his Royal Highness” 
(i.e. the Prince of Wales, soon to be George II.) “hunts in Richmond 
Park, and I make one of the deau monde in his train.” And in 
November 1726 she says, “I ride between London and Twickenham 
perpetually.” You will observe how often she speaks of the healthi- 
ness of Twickenham. In only one place does she speak ill of it— 
saying Twickenham is a very bad air for girls, not apparently mean- 
ing it is unhealthy for them, but that it makes them self-willed. 
Well, perhaps, it is not worse than other places in that respect. One 
passage from these letters on another subject is still interesting. 
The last pleasure that fell in my way was Mme. Sévigné’s letters : 
very pretty they are, but I assert, without the least vanity, that mine 
will be full as entertaining forty years hence,”! an anticipation that 
was not overweeningly presumptuous, though it certainly has not 
been fully realised. 

In the year 1727 the letters to Lady Mar cease : for in that year 
Lady Mar became deranged, and never afterwards for any length 
of time recovered her reason. She was brought over to England, 
and the Lord Chancellor committed her to the charge of Lady 
Mary, with her daughter Lady Frances Erskine, a minor and 
an heiress. This charge involved Lady Mary in a bitter quarrel 
with Lord Grange, Lord Mar’s brother, a man of the most 
desperate character, who carried off his own wife to the remote 
island of St. Kilda, and kept her imprisoned there for thirteen 
years till her death. He tried first legal means and then violence to 
get the control of Lady Mar and her daughter; but Lady Mary 
resisted him successfully till Lady Frances was grown up, and seems 
to have been a kind guardian to her sister. But Lord Grange’s 
charges were part of the filth that Pope recklessly swept together 
when he set about to blacken Lady Mary’s character, and he immor- 


1 Letters and Works, i. p. 499. 
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talised them in the stinging line, “‘ Who starved a sister or foreswore 
a debt.” 

“ Foreswore a debt” refers to another matter that distressed Lady 
Mary very much in the years 1721-2, and poisoned for her for some 
time the salubrious air of Twickenham. 1720 was the year of the 
famous South Sea Bubble, or, as we should call it now, the Boom in 
South Sea Shares. In August of that year the £100 share was 
worth £950, and by November 1 it had fallen to #210. Lady 
Mary, like some fine ladies of the present day, plunged we do not 
know how deeply into speculation in the shares. Having a very 
cool head for business and very good information, it is probable 
enough that she made a profit, at least she never mentions having 
lost. But in an evil moment she undertook to invest money for 
other people. Whether she did this for Pope, and whether this had 
anything to do with the hostility that from soon after this time 
became so violent, we do not know. We know that Pope bought 
South Sea Stock when at its highest, and was sanguine that it would 
rise. He was not a poor man at this time, and could afford to lose 
money. But Lady Mary’s evil fate decreed that besides the English 
hunchbacked poet who was her adorer, there was a French poet, also 
a hunchback, or at any rate of very small stature and ridiculous 
appearance,! equally irritable and equally devoted to her. This was 
a M. Rémond, who had fallen in love with her before he had seen 
her, from merely reading the letters she wrote from Turkey to his 
friend the Abbé Conti, and had entered into a correspondence with 
her in the high-flown complimentary style in which Pope also wrote 
to her, which was almost de rigueur in a poet writing to a reigning 
beauty ; she had replied to these, and in 1720 he came over to 
England, and found all the fashionable world mad after South Sea 
Stock. He was a poor man, but he had a capital of £500, which 
he would have liked to multiply by nine, and he asked Lady Mary, 
as a person having influence and private information, to lay it out for 
him. She with her usual good sense pointed out the imprudence of 
risking it all,? but he said it was too small a sum to be of any value, 
and “ he would either have it double or quit.” So she invested it for 
him just at the height of the fever, but managed to sell it before the 
crash at a small profit to “goldsmiths? of very good reputation.” 
But when the settlement came, the goldsmiths were defaulters, and 
poor M. Rémond was left with his rapidly falling stock. She wrote 
and asked for instructions to sell at the best price that could be got, 


1 Letters and Works, i. p. 34. Quotation from St. Simon. * /did. i. p. 450. 
* The goldsmiths were, of course, the stockbrokers of the time. 
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but got only a love letter in reply. Then when the stock had gone 
still lower, he appeared in his true colours—in a character we 
unfortunately meet with at all times, the blackmailer of ladies. He 
accused her of having appropriated his money and threatened that, 
if she did not pay him £2,000, he would send the letters she had 
written him to her husband. Whether he actually did this we do not 
know: Her letters are not in existence, but Rémond’s letters to her 
are among the Wortley papers, and have been read and docketed by 
Mr. Wortley himself. But his threats threw her into such terror— 
which she admits frankly in her letters to Lady Mar—that it looks as 
if her letters were very compromising, though it is difficult to believe 
she really encouraged the ridiculous little Frenchman. There is no 
evidence for any other accusation of this kind that was brought 
against her, and she continued always on the best terms with her 
husband, who was not a man to have overlooked any infidelity, 
though he must have learnt to be tolerant of all kinds of eccentricity. 
Her letters to Lady Mar on this affair, as I have said, are exceedingly 
frank ; Lady Mar was to use all her influence to cajole or intimidate 
Rémond. If influence could have done it, Lady Mary would have 
gladly got him clapped into the Bastille, and in one letter she uses 
words that will bear the meaning that, if he came to England, she 
would procure his assassination.! After 1721 there is, I think, no 
mention of Rémond in her letters, but the affair must have been 
talked about in society—and in 1728 Pope put into the Dunciad an 
offensive reference to it— 


Whence hapless Monsieur much complains at Paris 
Of wrongs from Duchesses and Lady Marys ; 


and this allusion he pointed in a note to the second edition. The 
line I quoted above, “ Who starves a sister or foreswears a debt,” is 
in the epilogue to the satires dating from 1738, ten years later than 
the Dunciad, and seventeen years after the affair with Rémond. 
Pope’s violent animosity against Lady Mary is first shown in the 
lines from the Dunciad. But long before they had ceased to be 
friends, as is shown plainly by her letter to Lady Mar of April or 
May 1722, in which she says, “I see very seldom Mr. Pope, who 
continues to embellish his house at Twickenham. He has made a 
subterraneous grotto, which he has furnished with looking-glass, 
and they tell me it has a very good effect.” The grotto was as the 
apple of Pope’s eye, and a near neighbour who had not seen it could 
not have been on friendly terms with him. The account of the 


1 Letters and Works, i. p. 458. 
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origin of the quarrel given by Lady Louisa Stuart,! on Lady Mary’s 
own authority, is “‘that at some ill-chosen time, when she least 
expected what romances call a declaration, he made such passionate 
love to her as, in spite of her utmost endeavours to be angry and 
look grave, provoked an immoderate fit of laughter; from which 
moment he became her implacable enemy.” No evidence could be 
better than Lady. Louisa’s—z.e. no doubt Lady Bute’s—and it is, I 
think, consistent with all we know of their previous relations. Not 
that we need suppose Pope meant anything serious by such a 
declaration. His style of addressing ladies, whether by word or in 
writing, was modelled on that of the Frenchmen whom Moliére 
ridiculed in the “‘ Femmes Savantes” and the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” 
and was “all compact” of affectation. But that his homage should 
not be received with the solemnity with which it was offered, but 
with boisterous ridicule, was sure to give mortal offence. It had all 
the bitterness of the snub, too contemptuous to be ill-natured, that a 
well-bred person is sometimes obliged to give to an ill-bred one. 
Mr. Courthope has pointed out that the tone of her replies to the 
high-flown rhodomontades he sent out to her when she was in Turkey 
is the same sort of snub, only more delicately veiled—when it came 
to a formal declaration, rougher methods were necessary. Just con- 
sider how unequal the contest was. Look at the portraits of the 
two—she a queen of society, a beauty only just, if at all, past her 
prime, a duke’s daughter, the wife of a country gentleman of high 
character and position, used from her earliest girlhood to the position 
of mistress of a great house, perfectly self-possessed, in the most 
robust health, kept up by the rides we hear so much of, with a brain 
cultivated to the highest degree, and a heart as hard as a millstone, 
Pope, a poor deformed creature, who had never known a day’s 
health, a man of the middle-class, whose talents had brought him 
into contact with the great world—a trying position for even a cool 
and strong man—warm in his loves and hates, full of imagination, 
vain and sensitive, with every nerve quivering and palpitating. The 
man discovers that he is ridiculed by the lady—or worse, has made 
himself ridiculous in her eyes, and she is his next door neighbour— 
their gardens separated by little more than the narrow footpath 
running then just as it does now. We need not wonder that the 
bitterness lasted long, and was increased by every fresh discharge of 
venom that came from Pope’s pen. From 1728 he never left Lady 
Mary alone for long. In the second epistle of the “ Moral Essays,” in 
the epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, in the “ Imitations of Horace,” and the 
1 Letters and Works, i. p. 92. 
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Epilogue to the Satires, libel on her (and sometimes on her husband) 
follows libel, false, often filthy and unfeeling. It is a sad chapter of 
literary history, and Lady Mary’s retaliation on Pope was equally 
undignified, whether she wrote to Arbuthnot in terms that we can 
only describe as Billingsgate, or asked Lord Peterborough to get an 
apology from Pope, which only brought her a more pointedly 
insulting reply, or wrote lines (in combination with her friend Lord 
Hervey, who had also wrongs from Pope to avenge) that were as 
vindictive and unfeeling as his attacks, only far worse as poetry. 
The only thing that seems to me worth remembering in the affair is 
this, which is innocent and rather amusing. In the epistle to Jervas 
the painter (Epistle 8 of the “ Moral Essays”), written in 1717, 
Pope, in enumerating the beauties Jervas had painted, wrote :— 

Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise 
(referring to the great Duke of Marlborough’s daughters), 

And other beauties envy Wortley’s eyes. 
But when this epistle was republished in 1735, Lady Mary was not 
to be honoured, and had to give place to a Lady Worsley, of 
Appuldercombe, in the Isle of Wight, whose eyes were also famous, 
and whose name only differed by one letter from the original. In 
some pretty lines he sent to Gay, who had congratulated him on the 
completion of his house and grotto in 1722, at the time when the 
coolness was beginning, Lady Mary’s name is introduced, and was 
left undisturbed in subsequent editions. The lines are these :— 

Ah, friend ! ’tis true—this truth you lovers know— 

In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow ; 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 

Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens. 
(This was, I suppose, the effect of his little magic mirrors inserted 
here and there and everywhere.) 

Joy lives not here: to happier seats it flies, 

And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes.' 

From 1727, when the correspondence with Lady Mar comes 
to an end, to 1738, we have hardly any letters of Lady Mary pre- 
served. In 1738aseries of letters to Lady Pomfret, who had gone with 
her family to Italy, when relieved of her duties at Court by the death 
of Queen Caroline in 1737, begins. Lady Pomfret’s letters seem to 
have revived in Lady Mary the love of travelling, which was so 
strong in her as a girl : she longed for the music, sculptures, paintings 
and architecture of Italy, and her husband, who looked upon change 
of air and scene as a panacea for all illness, thought a stay in Italy 


1 Pope, iv. 492. 
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would do her good. There is no need to suppose that she intended 
more than a passing visit to Italy, but in matter of fact she stayed 
abroad twenty-two years. Her letters to her husband were frequent 
—all are preserved in the Wortley papers, docketed by Mr. Wortley ; 
he answered them at first rather anxiously, wishing to know exactly 
what she will do and where she will go. He intended to follow her 
in six weeks, when he had settled some business at Newcastle, but 
politics became more interesting, a war with Spain being in prospect, 
and he did not like to leave his place in Parliament. A year or two 
afterwards, as we have seen, he was active in the attempts to drive 
Sir Robert Walpole from power. Anyhow he did not join Lady 
Mary in Italy, and, in fact, never saw her again, though he was more 
than once abroad, after this. But the letters they exchanged show 
that they had no intention to separate permanently—only they 
clearly must have discovered that each could get on very well without 
the company of the other. 

Lady Mary’s letters to Lady Pomfret are full of affection and 
flattery that it is not altogether easy to understand. Lady Pomfret 
was not quite the person one would have expected to find on terms 
of intimacy with Lady Mary. She had the reputation of being some- 
thing of a prude, and Horace Walpole, when at Florence in 1740, a 
young man just fresh from college, speaking of a meeting between her, 
Lady Walpole, his sister-in-law, a lady whose history was more curious 
than edifying, and Lady Mary—goes on, “ Only figure the coalition 
of prudery, debauchery, sentiment, history, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and metaphysics, all except the second understood by halves 
or quarters or not at all.”! I think Lady Mary’s gushing letters to 
Lady Pomfret are a little suspicious ; she seems to have made every 
kind of excuse for staying at Venice when Lady Pomfret was the 
other side of the Apennines, and in fact was very little with her 
during her sojourn in Italy. 

The letters from Italy or Geneva or Avignon, of which we have 
a large collection, have a great deal of the charm of those from 
Turkey, though she could not help in the chief Italian cities rubbing 
against a good many people she had known in London society, 
respecting whom the caustic cynical tone of her London letters re- 
appears. She evidently thoroughly enjoyed travelling, and foreign 
society was piquant to her, and she was flattered at the great distinc- 
tion with which she was everywhere treated. if she was laughed at 
by the whole town of Florence, as Horace Walpole said, she was as 
unconscious of it probably as of the description he wrote back to his 


1 Letters (ed. Cuningham), i. 55. 
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schoolfellow West of “her foul mob, her greasy black locks never 
combed or curled, and her old mazarine blue wrapper.”'! Her 
slovenliness had been a commonplace of polite criticism, since Pope 
had written of “linen worthy Lady Mary” and of “ Sappho’s dia- 
monds with her dirty smock.” She did not think well of the young 
men she met who, like Horace Walpole, were taking the grand tour 
with a governor, “afraid of speaking any language but their own, 
and doing nothing but buying new clothes, a compound of booby 
and fetit maitre.” This description would certainly not be a fair one 
of Horace Walpole, who appears to have paid her a visit at Genoa 
with Lord Lincoln, a year after he met her at Florence, a visit of 
which it is unfortunate that no account is extant in his letters. We 
know from a later letter of hers that she rather liked him. His hos- 
tility to her was persistent to the end of her life ; one of the amiable 
traits in his character was his zeal for his father, which never allowed 
him to think well of anyone who had been his private or political 
enemy. But his tone towards her is very different from the vitriol 
of Pope. 

After spending more than four years at Avignon, she was driven 
from it in 1746 by the crowd of Jacobites who flocked there after the 
rebellion of 1745. This was not merely annoying to her Whig feel- 
ings, but it really poisoned all English society for her, as anyone 
known to be Whig and Hanoverian was suspected and shunned as 
aspy. She had some difficulty in leaving it,? as France was at war 
with England, and Spanish armies were fighting with Austrians in 
North Italy ; but after some perils she got safely to Brescia, which 
was in neutral territory, belonging to Venice, whose Doge Grimani 
was an old friend of hers. Soon after reaching Brescia she was very 
ill for two months with a fever, and on recovering from this, the 
doctors sent her to the baths of Lovere on the Lake of Iseo, and 
there she spent the next nine years of her life. Her letters from 
Lovere to Lady Bute are charming ; she became a great gardener 
there, and kept poultry, bees, and silkworms. She is full of the 
beauty of the place, which she compares to Tunbridge Wells, with 
lofty mountains all round it. There she received boxes of books 
from England—novels—and writes criticisms to her daughter on her 
cousin Fielding, whose “ Joseph Andrews” kept her up all night 
reading it;? on Smollett’s “Peregrine Pickle,” which contained a good 
deal of true history known very well to her; and on Richardson, 

1 Letters, i. p. 57. 

? Avignon was then an enclave of Papal territory, surrounded by France. 

3 Letters, ii. p. 186. 
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whose ignorance of the high life he describes makes her angry, but 
by whom, notwithstanding, she is affected to tears. She also writes 
hints for the education of children, full of excellent, but rather hard, 
common sense. She continued her long rides on horseback (“in 
the manner of the Duchess of Cleveland”),' and seems to have enjoyed 
generally excellent health, though she was growing an old woman. 
Her eyesight not being good for long readings by candlelight, she 
passed away the long evenings at whist or piquet with some old 
priests her neighbours. Summer evenings were spent on the lake, 
where all the company used to resort with music. 

Her letters to her husband from abroad are full of the trouble 
that their only son Edward Wortley Montagu the younger caused 
them. He had always been a scapegrace, who had acquired a large 
experience of the low society of all nations, under the care of tutors 
and governors, and had been begging, borrowing, or stealing all over 
the Continent. He was undoubtedly more or less mad, and his 
escapades afflicted his mother at times, and his father apparently 
more. It is curious that Lord Dorchester’s apprehension that 
his grandson would be a beggar should have been literally fulfilled. 
No settlement could have saved Edward the younger from this 
fate. 

The house at Twickenham continued in her husband’s possession 
till (I think) 1758, and Lord and Lady Bute seem to have sometimes 
lived in it. Lady Mary was unwilling that it should be sold, think- 
ing that, if he parted with it, Mr. Wortley, now an old man of eighty, 
would not come to London, and would grow melancholy at Wharn- 
cliffe. At Wharncliffe he died in the winter of 1760-1. Horace 
Walpole hears first that he has left half a million, then that it was as 
much as £1,300,000. Most of it went to Lady Bute, who was now 
—for George III. had ascended the throne—wife to the Prime 
Minister and a very great personage. Even Horace Walpole has 
nothing but good to say of Lady Bute. Lady Mary herself returned 
to England after his death to settle her affairs, and no doubt to 
witness the grandeur of her daughter and son-in-law. She wished 
to return to Venice, where she had lived for the last few years, and 
end her days there ; but she was already struck by mortal illness, 
and complains that her old courage and cheerfulness were deserting 
her. She stayed some little time at Rotterdam on her way to 
England, and while there gave the manuscript of her letters from 
Turkey to Mr. Soden, the English chaplain there, who, after selling 
them for £500 to Lord Bute, who for many reasons wished them 


1 T imagine this means riding like a man. 
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not to be published, allowed them, either intentionally or not is not 
known, to be printed. She reached London in January 1762. 
Horace Walpole went to see her, and here is the description of his 
visit he sent toSir H. Mann: “I found her in a little miserable bed- 
chamber of a ready-furnished house, with two tallow candles and a 
bureau covered with pots and pans. On her head, in full of all 
accounts, she had an old black-laced hood wrapped entirely round, 
so as to conceal all hair or want of hair. No handkerchief, but up 
to her chin a kind of horseman’s riding coat, calling itself a fet-en- 
?air, made of a dark green (green I think it had been) brocade, with 
coloured and silver flowers, and lined with furs ; bodice laced, a foul 
dimity petticoat sprigged, velvet muffeteens on her arms, grey stock- 
ings and slippers. Her face less changed in twenty years than I 
could have imagined ; I told her so, and she was not so tolerable 
twenty years ago that she need have taken it for flattery, but she did, 
and literally gave me a box on the ear. She is very lively, all her 
senses perfect, her languages as imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. 
She entertained me at first with nothing but the dearness of pro- 
visions at Helvoet. With nothing but an Italian, a French and 
Prussian, all men servants and something she calls an old secretary ; 
she receives all the world, who go to homage her as Queen Mother, 
and crams them into this kennel. . . . She says that she has left all 
her clothes at Venice.” Her lodging appears to have been in 
George Street, Hanover Square. There she died six months later. 
Horace Walpole chronicles her death, and bears witness to the 
fortitude with which she bore great sufferings. In a voyage to or 
from Genoa (Horace Walpole tells us) in Commodore Barnard’s 
ship, a storm came on; he prepared her for it, adding that there 
was no danger. She said she was not afraid, and he found written on 
a window afterwards the lines— 
Mistaken seaman, mark my dauntless mind, 
Who, wrecked on shore, am fearless of the wind. 
These lines seem to me the most suitable epitaph for her; they 
commemorate her two most striking characteristics—courage and 
hopelessness, 
F. C. HODGSON. 
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OLD ENGLISH SWEETMEATS. 


SUCCESSFUL cookery exhibition, lately held under Royal 
patronage, shows what a great advance the art of cookery has 

made in England during recent years. The extensive display of 
sweetmeats in that exhibition suggests the curious and interesting 
study of the origin and history of some of our common sweetmeats. 
It is not known who made the first pudding. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans made several sorts, using for the purpose flour, eggs, 
and cheese. One of the commonest dishes in Greece at the present 
time is a species of pudding made of honey, oatmeal, and flour. In 
Athens they use the asphodel-scented honey of Hymettus, which is 
too strongly flavoured for the palates of some, but which was highly 
prized by the ancients. This might well have come down unaltered 
through the centuries—it is so simple in its sweet stickiness. In the 
early days of the culinary art the Greeks obtained their knowledge of 
cookery from Oriental sources. Greek methods were copied by the 
Romans, who gave fashions to the rest of Europe. In England 
progress was slow. During the seventeenth century the old stews of 
savoury spoon-meats and sweets such as mortrews, buknad, marmeny, 
busbayne, blanche bruet, and gallimafrey, gave place to the first kind 
of pudding of chopped raisins, eggs, and bread-crumbs, put down with 
a cloth in a bowl and boiled. Combinations of rice and milk and eggs, 
which we know as the modern pudding, formerly went by the name 
of “ white pots,” the term “ pudding” being applied only to sausage- 
meat, forcemeat stuffing, &c. The oldest sort of sweet pudding was 
“plumb porridge ”—#.e. figs, raisins, dates, prunes, citron, bread 
crumbs, and spices, boiled together and served in bowls. At first 
this was made with beef broth, but afterwards wine was altogether 
used for the purpose. This was a modification of momene, a horrid 
mess consisting of plenty of wine and sugar, a quart of honey, a 
gallon of oil, a pound of pounded spices, ginger, cinnamon, saffron, 
and other flavouring boiled with the pounded flesh of eight capons. 
To the union of the dumpling with the old “plumb porridge” we 
are indebted for the national sweetmeat, plum-pudding. Jelly of the 
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sweet sort is comparatively modern. In the old cookery, “Gilly,” 
or “ Gelee,” meant jellied meat or fish, When directed by the old 
cookery books to “Crystalle Gilly,” we are told to “tak whyt wyn 
that will hold hir colour and boyl the fishe ther in and let it stand 
and serue it furthe.” “A gilly of fleshe” was made of rabbits and 
pigeons and kids’ flesh. Through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries many improvements were effected in the making and 
clarifying of jellies of calves’ feet and isinglass, and methods were 
invented of running them into glasses in variously coloured strips or 
ribbons, the practice of turning them out of moulds being of later 
introduction, ; 

At a very early period the Orientals were familiar with a kind of 
pastry, a mixture of flour, oil, and honey, and for centuries pastry- 
making went no further, even amongst the nations in the South of 
Europe. But in the beginning of the Middle Ages a change began 
to take place in the method of mixing the ingredients, and some 
other substances were brought into use. Butter, eggs, and salt found 
their way into pastry-making, and the result was a manifest improve- 
ment, Paste next came to be used as an enclosure for meat, 
seasoned with spices, &c. Afterwards it went a step further, the 
next use being for the inclosure of creams, fruit, preserves, &c., and 
later still it began to take the many fanciful shapes in which it has 
since been commonly found. In the early stages of English cookery 
the pastry cases were called coffins or “ coffynes,” and were made in 
various sizes from “ gret coffynes with lowe liddes” for the “ tartes 
of fflesche,” to the “smalle coffynes” for “ tartolettes” of “ fische or 
fflesche,” mixed with “stuf of boylled figges ground and good 
powdure and spices.” Petruchio, in “The Taming of the Shrew,” it 
may here be noted, calls a little cap “a custard coffin.” These 
coffins correspond with the vol-au-vent of to-day. The art of making 
very light pastry, such as puff paste, is probably a modern one, but 
pastry of several kinds was anciently used. For meat-pastry butter 
was dissolved in boiling water, and worked into a soft mass with 
fine flour. As it cooled it would set in any form desired. Another 
paste of a flaky kind was made very much as at present, while still 
another kind, called pam puff, was made of fine flour and the yolk 
of egg, no water at all being used. This was for the finer kinds of 
confectionery. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. English cookery underwent a 
considerable change for the better. At the court of that monarch 
luxurious eating and drinking received such encouragement as to 
give the art of cookery a decided impetus. The opinion expressed 
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centuries later by a distinguished Frenchman, that the invention of 
a dish is a far more interesting event than the discovery of a star, was 
evidently held by Henry VIII., for that monarch, liberally rewarding 
those who assisted in the gratification of his appetite, was once so 
transported by the flavour of a pudding that he bestowed a manor 
on the inventor. In succeeding reigns this patronage of the culinary 
art was also remarkable. At the lavish court of Charles I., for 
instance, there were twenty-eight tables maintained, entailing a daily 
service of 500 dishes. It may easily be understood that in sucha 
great number of dishes there must have been a continual striving for 
novelty, and the inventive faculty of the numerous court cooks must 
have been much exercised to provide new dishes or new variations 
of old dishes. It is recorded that Cardinal Campeggio, the Papal 
Legate, who visited the court of Henry VIII., drew up a report on 
the state of English cookery as compared with the Italian and the 
French. But Italy could have found little or nothing in English 
cookery worth the learning. To Italy was undoubtedly due the 
revival of the art of cookery, and it is a matter of history that the 
French received their first instruction in the art from the master- 
cooks who accompanied Catherine de Medicis to Paris at the time 
of her marriage with the Duke of Orleans (Henry II.) in 1533. 
The change which took place in English cookery in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, perhaps also due in no small degree to Italian influence, 
became more marked under Elizabeth, though that Queen had 
herself a strong disposition towards simple fare. ‘In the manner 
of dishes and the charge of meat,” says Harrison in his chronicle of 
that time, “the nobility of England (whose cooks are for the most 
part musical-headed Frenchmen and strangers) do most exceed.” 
He enumerates the great variety of meats, fish, and wildfowl, “ and 
thereto sundry other delicacies wherein the sweet hand of seafaring 
Portugal is not wanting.” This dainty diet was not confined to the 
nobility and gentry, for amongst the merchants and others of a 
similar grade, when they made their “ ordinary or voluntary feasts,” 
there could be found provided not merely “all manner of delicate 
meats from every quarter of the country,” but also “jellies of all 
colours, mixed with a variety in the representation of sundry flowers, 
herbs, and trees, forms of beasts, fish, fowls, and fruit, and thereto 
marchpane wrought with no small curiosity, tarts of diverse hues 
and sundry denominations, conserves of old fruits, foreign and home- 
bred, suckets, cordinacs, marmelades, marchpane, sugarbread, ginger- 
bread, florentines, wildfowls, venison of all sorts, and sundry out- 
landish confections altogether sweetened with sugar.” Suckets were 
[12 
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dried sweetmeats of any sort, as crystallised fruit for sucking. In 
Greene’s “‘ Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay ” 
(1594), we read of— 


The Afric dates, mirabioles of Spain, 
Conserves and suckets from Tiberias. 


The mirabole here mentioned was the mirabolano or betel nut, as 
popular for chewing then as it has ever been anywhere else since. 
With these nuts were mixed the generic areca nuts, anciently called 
in Spain, avelana de la India. The mirabolanos were of five sorts. 

In the matter of general cookery, England was taking modes from 
other countries, especially from Italy, Spain, and France. ‘“ He doth 
learn to make strange sauces, to eat anchovies, macaroni, Bovoli, 
Fagioli, and caviare, because he loves ’em,” says one character of 
another in Ben Jonson’s “ Cynthia’s Revels ” (1600), and in the same 
play “a dish of sliced caviar” is mentioned. These were Italian 
dishes. Fagioli is a contraction of Fagiuolini, the Italian for French 
beans. Though caviar, the roes of the sturgeon, is now regarded a 
Russian dainty, it was first brought from Constantinople by the 
Italians and called caviare. And when the Italians brought these 
dishes from the East they copied also a large number of sweetmeats. 

During the Elizabethan period there grew up in England a great 
national liking for sweet things. Not merely was this seen in the 
general taste for sugar confiture, but it was manifested in the general 
demand for sweet wines, the rich sherries, the charneco, the sack, the 
sugary almond-flavoured sack-posset, and other drinks of the same 
class. In drinking, as in eating, the increase of appetite for sugar 
grew by what it fed on. Though not a sweetmeat in the strict sense 
of the term, “ sack-posset” so largely represented the taste of that 
time for sweetness and flavour, that the recipe of Sir Fleetwood 
Shepherd, given by Mr. Howard Staunton in his Shakespeare notes, 
is worth quoting: ‘“‘To make a sack-posset. Take two quarts of 
pure good cream and a quarter of a pound of the best almonds. 
Stamp them in the cream and boyl with amber and musk therein. 
Then take a pint of sack in a basin and set it on a Chafing dish till 
it be blood-warm. Then take the yolks of twelve eggs, with four of 
their whites, and beat them well together ; and so put the eggs into 
the sack. Then stir all together over the coals till it is all as thick 
as you would have it. If you now take some Amber and Musk and 
grind the same quite small with sugar and strew this on top of your 
posset, I promise you that it shall have a most delicate and pleasant 
taste.” There was another mixture of the same class called 
“ rambooz,” made of eggs, ale, wine, and sugar. 
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~ It was not from either Italy or France that we got the best con- 
fectioners in the earlier days of English cookery. Spain, notably 
Toledo, furnished England with the most celebrated pastry-cooks, 
or pasteleros as they are called, though we have since looked most to 
France for these artists. Under the patronage of “ Bloody Mary” 
and of Queen Henrietta Maria, Spanish methods flourished apace in 
the court cuisine. We read that when Mary entertained the Princess 
Elizabeth at Richmond, in the summer of 1557, a sumptuous banquet 
was served, in which there was introduced, as an ornament, a 
pomegranate tree in confectionery work bearing the arms of Spain, 
showing Mary’s Spanish leanings in a rather ostentatious fashion. 
These Spanish and Portuguese confectioners were very skilful. In 
the comedy of “The Sun’s Darling,” by Ford and Decker (first 
acted 1623-4), the “Spaniard,” who is one of the dramatic persons, 
declares himself “a confeccianador, which in your tongue is a comfit 
maker, of Toledo.” He says, “I can teach sugar to slip down 
your throat in a million ways,” and he professes himself skilful in 
*‘ conserves, candies, marmalades, sinkadoes, ponadoes, marablane, 
bergamoto, aranxues muria, limons, berengenas of Toledo, oriones, 
potatoes of Malaga, and ten millions more.” The confections here 
mentioned take us over a wide field. That Malaga potatoes were 
much used by the skilful comfit maker is indicated by a passage in 
Gerard’s “ Herbal” (1567), which says, “Potatoes may serve as a 
ground or foundation whereon the cunning confectioner or sugar- 
baker may make and frame many comfortable conserves and 
restorative sweetmeats.” In Marston’s “Satires” (1598) it is said, 
‘‘Candi’d potatoes are Athenian’s meat.” This Malaga potato was 
not the potato now in common use, but the yam or sweet potato of 
Virginia, first brought to England by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 
and out of which our present common or garden potato has evolved. 
Harrison in his chronicle speaks of the Virginia potato as “ brought 
out of Spain, Portugal and the Indies to furnish up our banquets,” 
and states that they were in his time beginning to have a place in 
English gardens. These potatoes were doubtless candied as are 
now the chesnuts (marrons glacés), the cherries (cerises glacées), the 
mandarin oranges and other crystallised fruits which we serve up in 
pretty silver dishes at our desserts. 

Reverting to the Spaniard’s list in the play we find “ berengenas 
of Toledo.” These were the aubergines or egg plant, a vegetable of 
the pumpkin class, now to be frequently found on well-kept English 
tables. The aubergines were corruptly called berengenas from the 
Arabic dadelgian or badingian, signifying the same thing. In the 
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Latin it was called Solanum pomiferum, and the officinal name in 
Spain was mala insana, There was an old proverb in Spain, 
“ Nunca de berengena se hizo buena calabaza,” “ Never was a calabash 
made of a berengena,” that is, “ There is no making a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.” Probably the aubergines of Toledo were then 
especially good ; the best we now get from France. Orijones were 
peaches dried and preserved with sugar. Ovejon in the Spanish 
means a large ear, and the term was applied to the slices of dried 
peach because of their fancied resemblance to the human ear. 
These dried peaches found a place in English cookery books. I 
cannot trace “sinkado.” If one may judge by his errors of 
description, the dramatist was ill acquainted with the Spanish. 
‘* Ponadoes” should perhaps read pomadoes, which might be some 
sort of apple preserve. “ Aranxues muria” is not Spanish at all, 
old or new. Probably it was written to signify some species of 
confection made at Aranjuex in Castile. The word “muria” is not 
to be found in old or new Spanish. It may be a corruption or mis- 
print of “ murta ” sometimes in the old Spanish, applied to the olive. 
It may have been written for amexa, the Arabic of prune or plum, 
or yet for axennuez, the Spanish of the herb bishopswort. Berga- 
moto was a preserve of bergamot pears, a favourite fruit at that 
time; or of the particularly fragrant orange grown at Bergamo in 
Italy. From the rind of this orange is extracted the well-known 
perfume bergamot. What was in those days known as bergamoto 
we now call marmalade ; what was then called marmelado was a 
preserve of quinces, from marmedo, the Portuguese of quince. It is, 
of course, from this the word “marmalade” is derived. ‘ Mara- 
blane” might be intended for marchpane, a then favourite sweetmeat, 
but it is more likely to have been some preparation of the Spanish 
mirabolanos mentioned before. 

That Spanish methods were in favour at a very early period 
there is ample proof. The “Noble Boke off Cookery,” a verbatim 
reprint of a rare fifteenth century MS. in the Holkam collection; 
gives in its pages a recipe for “ Bruet of Spayne” as follows: “To 
mak bruet of Spayne take venyson and mak long lesshes (slices) 
then fry them in buttur and wasshe (wash) them in wyn then tak 
sugur almond mylk clowes (cloves) maces quybibes (Java pepper) 
and boil them to gedur (together) and sesson (season) them with 
poudure (salt) venygar and serue (serve) it ;” and a cookery book 
published in the eighteenth century shows numerous imitations of 
foreign methods in recipes. ‘To preserve cucumbers equal with 
any Italian sweetmeat.” “To clarify sugar in the Spanish way.” 
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“To make Spanish fritters.” ‘“ Artichokes preserved in the Spanish 
way.” 

These were many enticing odds and ends to satisfy the sweet 
tooth of our ancestors. “To mak creme buyle,” a cold cream ; 
*‘to mak bland sorre,” a kind of blanc mange, “‘ Créme of Almonds” ; 
“to mak vatose” (marrow, dates, sugar, ginger, saffron, &c.) ; 
“Payn pardieu” (fried bread in batter), “breney” (wine, honey, 
dates, raisins, saffron, and sugar); “apetito” (a sort of fifteenth 
century pate de foie gras), “ Cawdelle (caudle) of almonds,” “ ryse,” 
“ peres in composte” (pears, apples, raisins, ginger, dates, honey), 
“rose” (rice, flour, almond milk, capons, flesh, &c.). In Mrs, 
Glasse’s “ Cookery Book,” published at the middle of the last century, 
recipes are given for various sweetmeats preserved from the early 
days of English cookery. Beaumont and Fletcher in one of their 
plays refer to the sweetmeats of their time as “Kickshaws and 
delicate new-made things.” The term “kickshaws,” though thus 
used in a generic sense, was in reality the name of a sweetmeat 
much in favour with our ancestors. Mrs. Glasse’s ‘‘ Cookery Book” 
(said by some to be the work of Sir John Hill, M.D.) tells us how 
kickshaws were made: “ Make puff paste, roll it thin, and if you 
have any moulds, work it upon them, make them up with preserved 
pippins. You may fill some of them with gooseberries, some with 
raspberries, or what you please, then close them up, and either bake 
or fry them and serve them up.” Now, this sounds quite like the 
modern “ flap-jack,” and not unlike the confectioner’s “ puff.” 

Some sweetmeats have for centuries remained unchanged in 
their composition. The custards and omelettes of 500 years ago 
still remain unchanged. Again, centuries ago, slices of apple, 
parsnip, &c., were dipped in batter and fried, just as we make our 
beignets. In the fifteenth century “to mak payn pardieu” the cooks 
fried “‘ paynmayne or freshe bred” and soused it with yolks of eggs 
sweetened. In the cookery books of to-day we find “ pain perdu” 
means slices of stale bread soaked in milk, then dipped in beaten 
egg, and fried in boiling fat, and served hot in custard. 

Concerning custard or “ custad,” as it was formerly called, it was 
a common “joke” at civic feasts in the olden time to place an 
enormous custard in the middle of the table, into which, at some 
Stage of the proceedings, the clown unexpectedly jumped. Ben 
Jonson uses the term “custard leap-jack” of one who “in tail of a 
sheriff's dinner” took “his Almain leap into a custard” to “make 
my lady Mayoress and her sisters Laugh all their hoods over their 
shoulders.” In “ All’s Well that Ends Well” Lafeu says, “ You have 
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made shift to run into’t, boots and spurs and all like him that leaped 
into the custard.” Of old sweetmeats, ‘a tansy ” was much favoured, 
This was a sort of pudding made of eggs, sugar, juice of spinach, 
cream, biscuit, almonds, tansy juice, and butter. It was sometimes 
cooked on the frying-pan like an omelet, and eaten hot. The herb 
tansy was sometimes replaced by pounded violets, or cowslips, or 
gooseberries, and it was then called a violet tansy, a gooseberry 
tansy, &c. In the South of Ireland a sort of meat pudding, called 
a drisheen, made in long sausage-skins, is flavoured with pounded 
tansy, This meat or blood pudding is itself a survival of one of 
the oldest forms of cookery. Another old sweetmeat, “a cowslip 
pudding,” was made of biscuits, cream, eggs, sugar, rosewater, and 
the flowers of a peck of cowslips, a pudding to modern ears savour- 
ing more of the meadows than the kitchen. “A Florentine” or 
‘“‘Florendine” was sometimes made of apples and sometimes of 
cheese curd. Here is a curious recipe of the fifteenth century for a 
confection of the pudding class, called “fraunt hemelle.” “To mak 
fraunt hemelle tak and swinge (beat) eggs and cow creme togedure, 
put it to grated bred, pepper, ginger, clowes (cloves), and saffron, 
then mynce swet flesshe and fill the bage (bag) ther with, and sow it 
and boile it welle, and rost it on a gredirn and serue (serve) it.” 

In the old days even the making of a rice pudding was not a 
simple process, but was complicated with the flesh pots. Here is 
how it was done in the fifteenth century : “To mak ryse pik them 
clene, and then wesshe them in two or thre waters, and let the water 
be warm, and sethe them in clene water till they begyn to boile, and 
at first boile put out the water and sethe them with brothe of fleshe, 
or with the brothe of freche flesshe, or of freche fisshe, and put ther 
to sugar, saffron, and salt, and serue it,” Mrs. Glasse preserved 
some rather curious old sweetmeats in her cookery book. Here, for 
instance, is ‘Sugar of Pearl”; “ Take damask rosewater half a pint, 
one pound of fine sugar, half an ounce of prepared pearl, beat to 
powder eight leaves of beaten gold ; boyle them together according 
to art, add the pearl and gold leaves when just done, then cast them 
on a marble.” Whether anyone ever ate this pearl and gold con- 
fection I do not know ; it sounds more like the work of a house 
painter and decorator than of a confectioner. “Fruit wafers” were 
made of the pulp of any fruit and sugar. Cooks would nowadays 
colour such things red with cochineal, but then it was done with 
clove gillyflowers—“ gillivors” Shakespeare calls them—steeped in 
lemon juice. Gooseberry wafers were much used. Wafers and 
spices were eaten, and hypocras drunk at medieval desserts. Hypocras 
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was a species of light drink, used as we use liqueurs. When Samuel 
Pepys drank it at the Guildhall (October 1663), he was in some 
doubt whether in doing so he had not broken the pledge. He 
speaks of it as being “only a mixed compound drink and not any 
wine,” and he adds the pious exclamation, “If I am mistaken, God 
‘forgive me! but I hope and do think I am not.” 

Our remote ancestors were not by any means ignorant of the art 
of ornamental sugar-work. They were not waiting for a Francatelli 
to show them the way. Here is a recipe of last century in proof. 
“ How to make white cakes like china dishes. Take the yolks of 
two eggs, and two spoonfuls of sack, and as much rosewater, some 
carraway seeds, and as much flour as will make it in paste stiff 
enough to roll very thin ; if you would have them like dishes you 
must bake them upon dishes buttered. Cut them out into such 
work you wish to candy them. Take a pound of fine searced sugar 
perfumed, and the white of an egg and three or four spoonfuls of 
rosewater ; stir it till it looks white, and when that paste is cold do 
it with a feather on one side; this candied, let it dry, and do the 
other side so, and dry it also.” Anciently great ingenuity was 
exercised in the making of ornamental sweetmeats for table decora- 
tion. At great banquets a “subtilty,” or “sotelty,” or “ sotillee,” as 
it was variously termed—an elaborate device in sugar or pastry, or in 
both—closed each course, and this device usually bore some 
reference, humorous or otherwise, to the occasion of the enter- 
tainment. It was to ornament the magnificent feasts which repre- 
sented gastronomic taste and lavish expenditure during the reigns 
of William Rufus, Henry III., Richard II., and Henry IV., that 
subtelles were invented. At the coronation feast of Henry V., in 
1421, there was a subtiltee of “ A pelican sitting on her nest with her 
young,” and “An image of St. Catherine holding a book and dis- 
puting with the doctors.” The enthronisation feast of Archbishop 
Nevill at York was one of the most notable of historic banquets, 
Amongst the sweetmeats were “cold tartes, baked, 4,000; cold 
custards, baked, 3,000 ; hot custards, 2,000,” besides “ spices, sugared 
delicates, and wafers plentie.” The subtiltees were of the most 
elaborate kind. One represented a Doctor of Divinity being led 
into his pulpit by a demon. At another great feast, the enthronisa- 
tion of Archbishop Wareham, Chancellor of Oxford, in 1503, a 
subtiltee represented St. Augustine and his attendant in the act of 
petitioning King Ethelbert for leave to preach Christianity in his 
dominions. Another represented the eight towers of the University. 
In every tower stood a bedell, and under the towers were figures of 
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the king, to whom Chancellor Wareham, encircled by many doctors 
properly habited, presented Latin verses which were answered by his 
Majesty. Other devices, such as the four seasons, with Latin 
inscriptions, appeared at this feast. A favourite device of the 
master cook’s was a real peacock, feathers, tail, and all. At Arch- 
bishop Nevill’s feast there were no fewer than 104 peacocks so 
treated. Many of the subtiltees which appeared at banquets were 
upon religious subjects, and others related to incidents in English 
history. ‘ Furnace,” the cook in Massinger’s ‘‘New Way to Pay Old 
Debts ” (1633), speaks of raising “fortifications in pastry which, if 
” they had been practised at Breda, Spinola might have thrown his 
cap at it and ne’er took it.” The celebrated siege of Breda, it may 
be noted, lasted from August 26, 1624, to July 1 following. 

In later days these confectionery devices were also much 
favoured. When Elizabeth Raffald, housekeeper to the Lady Elizabeth 
Warburton, gave up domestic service and opened a confectioner’s 
shop, she published a cookery book entitled “The Experienced 
English Housekeeper” (1771), containing recipes in every branch of 
cookery. This work shows plainly that the gentry of that time were 
very fastidious about their sweetmeats, for the authoress gives, 
amongst other things, elaborate directions for spinning gold and silver 
webs in sugar for covering sweetmeat at dessert. The sugar was 
melted and spun with the point of a knife upon a mould which was 
removed when the sugar web had hardened. It was a process suffi- 
ciently tedious to demand great patience on the part of the cook or 
confectioner. Elizabeth Raffald also gives minute details of an 
ornamental Chinese temple or obelisk in fancy paste. Then she 
tells us how to make a dessert in spun sugar, baskets and globes for 
holding flowers and fruits, “a pretty dessert for a grand table.” Among 
her more elaborate confections, she has a device which recalls the 
days of the “subtiltee,” a “fish pond” in which fish made of 
flummery appear in a pond of clear calf’s foot jelly. There is also a 
* Hen’s nest,” in which eggs of shaped flummery repose in “ straw ” of 
shred lemon rind. Another grand centre piece was a transparent 
pudding covered with a silver web. Mrs. Raffald was evidently a 
clever woman ; she invented a “ three-fire stove wherein any common 
fuel may be burnt instead of charcoal,” and this would appear to have 
been a vast improvement upon the stoves then in use, and, in a 
sense, the pioneer of the modern cooking range. 

In the great houses preserving was well looked to, and the still- 
room where the careful housekeeper manipulated the herbs for 
domestic medicine according to the directions of her “ Gerard” or 
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her “ Culpepper” and distilled the rosewater so plentifully used, was 
also the scene of much panning and potting in the fresh fruit season, 
Culpepper’s method of preserving fruit in his time (1652) was very 
much the same as the present-day process, even to the dropping of 
some on a “trencher” to see if boiled enough. His method of 
preserving fruits without pulping them was also similar to that at 
present followed. Here is a recipe of Mrs. Glasse’s, in which a 
pewter platter appears as an important item. “To stew pears purple. 
Pare four pears, cut them into quarters, core them, put them into a 
stewpan with a quarter of a pint of water and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, cover them with a pewter plate, then cover the pan with the lid, 
and do them over a slow fire ; look at them often for fear of melting 
the plate, when they are enough (cooked) and the liquor looks a fine 
purple take them off and lay them in your dish with the liquor ; when 
cold serve them up for a side dish, at a second course, or just as you 
please.” The preserving department was represented by abundant 
dainties, such as marmalade of cherries, conserve of roses boiled, 
pippins in jelly, dried peaches (the orijones before described), dried 
cherries, orange cakes, orange loaves, orange biscuits, lemon honey- 
comb (now known as lemon sponge), almond cakes, orange mar- 
malade, marmalet, z.e. white marmalade of quinces, red marmalade, 
i.e. quinces stewed till red, syrup of clove, gilliflowers, red and white 
janautings, syrup of peach blossoms, of citron and of roses. The 
making of “ Raspberry Giam” would appear to correspond with our 
method, however odd the spelling may seem. “ To jar cherries Lady 
North’s way ” appears to have been a special recipe. It is noteworthy 
that it was the custom a century ago for noblemen and gentlemen 
travelling abroad to bring back with them recipes for the strange 
culinary dainties they discovered in the course of their peregrinations. 

We have thus “A Posset the Earl of Arundel’s way,” “The Lord 
Conway His Lordship’s recipe for the making of Amber Puddings,” 
and “The Countess of Rutland’s recipe for the Rare Banbury Cake 
which was so much praised as her daughter’s (The Right Honourable 
Lady Chaworth) Pudding,” &c. 

In the common sweetmeats of commerce at the present day, 
the jams and jellies sold for a few pence per pot, the consumer has 
to count upon chemical imitations of the best known fruit flavours. 
Some manufacturers of these artificial fruit flavours resort to the 
products of coal tar. When a pear flavour is wanted the manu- 
facturer has recourse to the oxide of amyle or to the formiate of 
propyle, both of which yield an essence having a very agreeable 
flavour of the fruit. If confections with a pineapple flavour are 
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desired no money is wasted in buying the real fruit, since coal tar 
can furnish a butyric ether or an acetate of butyle, both of which 
produce on the palate and the tongue precisely the same effect as 
the pineapple. To make apple-sugar it is not necessary to have 
real apples, for the valeriate of oxide of amyle as well as nitric 
ether replace the real flavour perfectly. But these are the tricks of 
the trade used only for the cheap and nasty. Good pure preserves 
and sweetmeats are easily procurable. 

Ice cream is an older sweetmeat than many would suppose. In 
the beginning of the seventeenth century goblets made of ice, and 
also iced fruit, z.e. fruit frozen over, were first brought to table. The 
limonadiers, or lemonade sellers, of Paris endeavoured to increase the 
popularity of their wares by icing them ; and one more enterprising 
than the rest, an Italian named Procope Couteaux, in the year 1660, 
conceived the idea of converting such beverages entirely into ice, 
and about twenty years later iced liquors, z.e. liquors changed into 
ice, were the principal things sold by the monadiers. By the end 
of that century iced liquors were quite common in Paris. Ice 
cream, or iced “butter,” as it was at first called from its supposed 
resemblance to that substance, soon followed. It was first known 
in Paris in 1774. The Duc de Chartris often went at that time to 
the Paris coffee-house to drink a glass of iced liquor, and the land- 
lord having one day presented him with his “ Arms” formed in 
edible ice, this kind of sweetmeat became the fashion. German 
cooks at once took up the new art. It was not long in reaching 
England, for in 1776 a French cook, resident in London, named 
Clermont, wrote “The Modern Cook,” in which sweet ices were 
first described for the instruction of English cooks. Present day 
cooks have elaborated the ice enormously. 

It is a curious fact that some of the best known sweetmeats of 
our time were in favour centuries ago, mostly under different names. 
Angelica candied was used centuries ago, and is still in use for 
ornamenting cakes and other kinds of confectionery. The pradines 
of the present day, the sugar-coated almonds, and what not, were 
the “suckets” of old times. The familiar blanc-mange is a very 
old sweetmeat. Ben Jonson, in his comedy “The Devil is an 
Ass” (1614), makes one of his characters refer to “ blanc-manger.” 
This is described by old writers as “a confection of almonds and 
jelly.” It was then as now white, and made of thickened milk. 
In English it was first called “bland sorre,” “blank de sirre,” 
“blank mang,” or “blanche mang,” then “ blammange” or “ blanc- 
manger.” In the older time it was not made as cooks make it now, 
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of isinglass or gelatine, milk or cream, sweetened and flavoured. 
It was formerly composed of the pounded flesh of poultry, boiled 
with rice, and flavoured with almonds, &c. Here is the fifteenth 
century recipe: “To mak bland sorre, tak the mylk of almonds 
blanched mad with capon brothe then tak the braun of a capon and 
bet it in a mortair and mele the fleche and the mylk to gedur in the 
mortair with the pestelle and thik it with flour of rise and boile it 
put ther to sugur or hony and mak it stondinge then lesk it in 
dyshes and diaper it with turnsole (a drug or spice) and serue it.” 
There was another recipe “to mak blaunche mang of fleshe,” for 
which the direction was: “Tak ryse and wesshe it and draw 
it throughe a stren and temper it with almond mylk then teese 
the braun of capon or henn small and put the ryse to the mylk 
and boile it and charge it with the tosed flesshe sesson it with sugur 
and florishe it with almonds and serue it.” There was still another 
sort, “ blank mang” of fish. ‘Tak a pound of rise and sethe it and 
bray it till it brests (bursts) and cast it to almond mylk then tak a 
tenche or a lampry and cast ther to and sethe them togedure and 
serue it.” Blanc-mange has always been considered very delicate 
food. Paul Scarron, a famous French comic poet (1610-60), the 
husband of Madame de Maintenon, commending the genius and 
delicacy of taste displayed by a friend, said of him, “ He has been 
fed by the muses only on blanc-manger and chicken broth.” It was, 
by the way, this same jocose poet who had such a high opinion of 
his own powers that when his weeping family gathered round his 
death-bed he exclaimed confidently : “ My children ! you will never 
cry so much for me as I have made you laugh,” or as it is in the 
quaint French of that time, ‘ Mes enfans ! vous ne pleurerez jamais 
tant pour moi, que je vous ai fait rire.” In old cookery and con- 
fectionery almonds were very largely used for flavouring, even more 
than they are at present, for where confectioners in the past used 
the almond itself, we now in many instances use artificial flavouring. 
Though almonds are cultivated throughout the South of Europe, 
Syria, Persia, and Northern Africa, those used in England are nows 
as centuries ago, imported from Spain and the South of France. 
The Jordan almonds imported from Malaga are the best almonds 
procurable. Bitter almonds are brought from Morocco. 

It is not surprising that in the sweet-toothed Elizabethan age the 
sweetest and most elaborate of sweetmeats, marchpane, was the best 
liked. Among all the old sweetmeats marchpane was the most 
desired because it bore the palm for quality. One of Ben Jonson’s 
characters speaks of another as “the very marchpane of the court,” 
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and the liking of the common people for this sweetmeat is clearly 
indicated by a passage in “ Romeo and Juliet,” when one servant of 
the Capulets hurriedly but earnestly appeals to another amid the 
bustle of festivities, ‘Good, thou, save me a pice of marchpane. 
Other writers of that time also refer to marchpane. The march- 
pane of old times was similar in composition to the sweetmeat now 
known as marzipan, and brought chiefly from Germany—“ Lubecken ” 
is the best brand—where it is now known better than elsewhere. 
Marchpane was formerly made of pistachio nuts, almonds, pine- 
kernels, sugar of roses, and flour, but the modern stuff, marzipan, is 
much less elaborate, being simply made of pounded almonds and 
sugar moistened with white of egg, and then set in shallow shapes. 
It is wafered underneath. Here is a recipe given by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke for marchpane as it was most commonly made in the time of 
Shakespeare : “ First ye must take two pounds of almonds blanched 
and dried in a sieve over the fire, then beaten in a stone mortar, 
then mixed with two pounds of bruised sugar, adding two or three 
spoonfuls of rosewater to keep your almonds from oiling. When 
your paste is beaten fine drive it thin with a rolling pin and lay it 
on a bottom of wafers ; then raise up a little edge on the side, and 
so bake it. Then ice it with rosewater and sugar ; then put it in 
the oven again; and when you see your ice is risen up and dry, 
take it out of the oven and garnish it with pretty conceits, as birds 
and beasts cut out of standing moulds. Then stick long comfits 
upright in it, cast biscuits and carraways in it, and lastly gild it 
before you serve it.” A marchpane was most frequently made up 
in the shape of an ornamental tower. It cannot be stated with 
certainty when or where marchpane was first made, but many things 
point to an Italian origin. Books of reference—even the best—set 
it down as French, and confidently tell us that “ marchpane” is an 
English corruption of masse pain or bread lumps. Francatelli, in 
his ‘ Royal Confectioner,” tells us to make it of pounded almonds, 
sugar, and white of eggs, and he calls it “ masse pains.” That is 
entirely erroneous. Hermolaus Barbaro, a Venetian scholar of the 
fourteenth century, terms it “‘mazza panis,” and says it was vulgarly 
called martius panis. Herein we have the explanation of the English 
term. The literal English of martius panis is “ March bread,” so 
that it is easy to understand how the English would hit upon the 
name “marchpane.” In the old Spanish this sweetmeat was termed 
macapan, and macaroons were called magapanes. The later sorts of 
subtiltees were made altogether of marchpane. 

During Elizabeth’s reign many of our most useful importations 
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were “made in Germany.” We got our matches, clocks, gloves, fine 
needles, coaches, and many other things from Germany, and it is a 
curious fact that at the present time marchpane in its form of 
marzipan is a German sweetmeat—indeed, it is the German national 
sweetmeat. It is made by the Germans chiefly at Christmas, the 
making of it being invested with as much domestic importance as 
the making of the plum-pudding in England. In some households 
the whole family “take a hand” in making it, in our old fashion of 
the making of the family plum-pudding. It must, however, be 
remembered that at the period above referred to we also got many 
things from other countries. From Italy we got forks, toothpicks, 
&c. It may safely be conjectured that marchpane was rather a 
novelty in Elizabeth’s day, for it appears from the account of the 
entertainment of the Queen at Cambridge, in the autumn of 1556, 
the University presented to Sir William Cecil, then Chancellor, “two 
pairs of gloves, a marchpane, and two sugar loaves,” showing that 
these things must have been then prized as novelties. Gloves of 
the finer sort had just “come in” as a fashion ; perhaps marchpane 
came in at the same time. Yet it may have been a survival of the 
Roman occupation, and martius panis may have been a “ bread of 
war,” made in the time of martial triumphs in ancient Rome. It is 
most probable it came to England amongst the Italian culinary 
fashions of Henry VIII.’s day. 

Another very old English sweetmeat still survives. What we now 
term “cachoux,” those little perfumed lozenges which we buy at the 
tobacconist’s or the chemist’s to take away the traces of our 
smoking, are the “kissing comfits” of Shakespeare’s time. We use 
them to take away the remainder fumes of tobacco ; possibly they 
were invented for this same purpose when tobacco was brought 
home by Raleigh. In Shakespeare’s time they were made very much 
as a modern lozenge might be made, by mixing with half a pound 
of finest sugar a grain of civet, two grains of musk, two grains of 
ambergris, and a thimbleful of white orris powder, moistened with 
rosewater, thickened with gum. The mass was then rolled thin and 
cut into little lozenges. These were baked in an oven, and then 
kept boxed up a considerable time. They must have been very 
fragrant and very effectual to rid fine court ladies of the unpleasant 
odour of the dishes of sprats and the quarts of strong ale they 
consumed for breakfast. 

J. W. FLYNN. 
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LABOUR AND CAPITAL FOR 
CORSICA. 


T would be impossible for those who know our northern lands 
to picture the fertility of the soil of Corsica. Our own crops 
and the picturesque harvests of the sunny south thrive equally well 
in that favoured island. Mr. Warren Barry went to Corsica because 
(being a diligent student of arboriculture) he sought the most 
accessible country where virgin forests and the largest number of 
indigenous species might be found. But the mere bush round 
Ajaccio so captivated him, that his “‘ Studies in Corsica ” contain but 
a hint or two of his ever having got beyond that scented tangle of 
giant shrubs. In some of the Alpine Club journals there are 
glimpses of the Corsican woodlands. Mr. Tuckett, for example, 
records the girth of a laricio pine in the Valdoniella. It measured 
13 feet. A chestnut above Zicavo, he says, was 33 feet round ; 
and a beech-bole (he only estimated, being unable to tape, it) was 
8 feet across. The laricio is known as the Corsican pine far 
excellence. Another Alpine Club-man, the Rev. W. H. Hawker, F.Z.A., 
says that no one seeing it could ever confound the laricio with the 
larch, though the mistake is made in conversation and in print. 
The laricio is evergreen, with a likeness to a giant Scotch fir. Miss 
Campbell records a visit to two trees, called the “ King” and the 
“ Queen” of their forest. The “Queen” still stood in the glory of 
a circumference of 224 feet. The “ King” had been burnt, but the 
charred trunk measured over 26 feet at the base. The special 
flora of Corsica is not shared even by the neighbouring Sardinia. 
Turning to the fauna for a moment, it may be said that the deer-like 
moujion, or wild sheep, is found hardly anywhere except in this 
sparsely inhabited island-spur of the Alps. A land mollusc, the 
Felix Ponzolzii, connects the fauna of Corsica with that of Albania 
and Montenegro. It is doubtless because the island has only here 
and there known any serious attempt at husbandry, that it is filled 
with such curious and varied plants and animals, and that the earth 
still teems like another Garden of Eden. 
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The resident population is scarcely a quarter of a million, and is 
dwindling ; though it is evident that the island could to-day support 
a million, and it has fed and sheltered two millions in the past. 
This fruitful French département is actually an annual item of serious 
loss to the Republic. In 1886 the Corsicans paid 5,761,198 francs 
in taxes, and that year the State’s expenses in the island were 
18,682,451 francs—say, in round numbers, 13 million francs 
difference between debit and credit, and 13 millions on the wrong 
side of the account! Paul Bourde, who has written luminously upon 
Corsica in the Zemps (the articles are now to be had in book-form 
under the title, “En Corse”), maintains that Corsica has cost France 
considerably over a milliard of francs in the eighty-five years of the 
century that had elapsed when he was writing. 

It seems almost incredible that there should be a melancholy 
tale of poverty attaching to a land as naturally rich as any that can 
be found in Europe. But so it is. And some of the reasons are 
not far to seek. The Bulletin de l’Union Corse sets forth a few of 
them: want of capital, and of the right ideas for utilising it ; and 
absence of all notion of combination in production. 

The islanders who existed, at the cost of constant vigilance, in 
hourly terror of the Saracens, and who rarely parted from their 
weapons, waking or sleeping, cultivated the arts of peace under 
disadvantages. The definition of “a citizen—a man who does not 
live by being killed,” would hardly have fitted any Corsican citizen 
until quite lately. That is to say, Corsicans have had to risk their 
lives daily in order to exist. Even now the tenacious race lives on 


In days 
Of change, alarm, surprise. 


Human blood flows freely ; but it flows now not on account of the 
descents of foreign foes, but because of ancient feuds or sudden 
outbursts of anger. The code of the duel seems mild in comparison 
with the vendetta, which affects every class, and governs the actions 
of women, often, as well as men. A reader of faces sees the guarded 
look on every feature. Gestures tell the same tale. Even small 
matters of custom, such as the attendant dog for every human 
being (even in Ajaccio, the capital), speak of distrust ingrained in 
the local character. 

In Bonifacio, the most peaceful quarter of the island, the tillers 
of the soil all live in the little town—nearly 4,000 souls crowded into 
the high buildings squeezed together on the top of an abrupt head- 


land which the sea has largely undermined. The great grotto 
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beneath the town rivals in interest Capri’s Blue Grotto. When 
storms lash the Straits to fury, the townsfolk wait in terror for the 
crash which shall precipitate Bonifacio, its human dwellers, and its 
famous donkeys (inhabitants of all the town’s ground-floors) into the 
angry waves. The donkeys, though only about the size of New- 
foundland dogs, are wonders of strength and endurance, and area 
necessity of local existence—carrying out the whole family each 
morning to their distant fields, and bringing all home in the weary 
evening. Bonifacio also owes something of its popularity as a 
residence to the aguish complaint that is rife in the country round 
it ; but of that more anon. 

Corsican peasants feel safer when massed in the barrack-like 
houses of their villages, which almost always crown a height, and 
would be therefore easily defended. Life and property have been 
always too insecure in the past to favour the isolation of country 
cottages, or even of solid farmhouses, with their dependent buildings 
grouped round them. Naturally, under present circumstances, crops 
are indifferently guarded. For various reasons, fences hardly exist. 
Farming in Corsica is several centuries behind farming in England. 
The very exuberance of vegetation, where cultivation is so little 
understood, militates against good harvests ; for weeds choke the 
rising crops, and the peasant sees in farming failures nothing but 
the “visitation of God.” The older men recall their disappoint- 
ments, and turn their sons away from husbandry. The race has two 
marked inclinations : first, for military life ; and next, for study. 
Of the small portion of the island that has ever been brought into 
cultivation, much has returned to its primitive condition. To 
complete the discouragement of the cultivator, the phylloxera 
recently ravaged the vineyards, and land sank consequently still 
further in value. In 1891 Baron Mariotti, a patriotic son of the 
soil, estimated that colonists could buy good land, in one or another 
part of any district in the island, at an average of a trifle under 
44 per acre, or 200 francs the hectare. 

M. Mariotti, who is president of l'Union Corse, at a meeting held 
in Ajaccio five years ago, urged the buying up by a company of 
tracts of land from private persons and from Corsican communes. 
He suggested, as a means of retaining the proprietors’ goodwill, that 
these former owners should share in the eventual profits of the 
company. It might not be enough that they were relieved of land 
which lay like dead weight upon their hands, receiving hard cash for 
it ; nor that they and their belongings should gain by the rising 
prosperity of the neighbourhood. He decided that it would be 
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better, besides, to give them a direct interest in the new venture. 
It is always wiser to make friends than enemies. An enemy in 
Corsica has a thousand ingenious little ways by which he can put 
a spoke in a neighbour’s wheel. Why, a mere “accident” in 
felling a tree may close the road in front of your waggon for 
hours, and make all your early vegetables late for the bi-weekly 
market-hoat ; or a mysterious hole in your new fence may let a 
whole flock of sheep into your young clover ; or the well may be 
suddenly “bewitched,” with sickly consequences to man and beast ! 
A resolute new proprietor might declare he would “stand no non- 
sense ; such ‘accidents’ should not occur twice to Aim,” and so 
forth. But surely prevention is a thousand times better than cure 
in matters less serious than feuds between country neighbours ! 

Seventeen years ago a foreign proprietor took up some of the 
Campo-di-loro—the best land near Ajaccio. He engaged a Swiss 
farmer to come with herds and a staff and supply him with milk and 
butter. Cows’ milk is still rare in the island. In those days you 
might milk straight into the lactometer, but that instrument would 
not even register zero, though new milk in the Swiss Alps would 
mark 28. Thus it will be seen how desirable would have been a 
dairying revolution in Ajaccio. But when everything was in train 
for the arrival of the Swiss farmer, his family, labourers, and cattle, 
certain Corsican well-wishers of the foreign reformer came to him 
and said, “ Put it to yourself: would you feel happy if the man’s 
hay-barns were burnt, if his house was pulled down about his ears, 
if he lost his life?” And the well-wishers were able to convince the 
foreigner that there was real danger of such acts of violence. He 
countermanded all his arrangements, and in course of time was 
thankful to get pretty good milk from the farm of a local magnate, 
whose property is now fairly well managed. 

Herr Hofer ran an omnibus between the landing-stage and his 
hotel. The city portresses, who had hitherto carried all the passengers’ 
luggage on their heads, clamoured. They said that the omnibus was 
taking the bread out of their mouths. Herr Hofer’s windows were 
broken. He found means of soothing the malcontents without 
renouncing his omnibus ; but he had to exercise much tact and for- 
bearance. In time Ajaccian opinion veered round very strongly in 
his favour. Even the ex-luggage portresses now admit that he is 
giving employment and bringing strangers who spend money to the 
manifest advantage of the town. To-day he thankfully asserts that 
he “has not an enemy in Corsica.” He does not take to himself 
the whole credit for this happy change. He says every year sees a 
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decrease of lawlessness, and a desire on the part of the islanders to 
bring themselves into line with the civilisation of “Continentals.” 
When possible, it is advisable to avoid troubles altogether, rather than 
to meet them and struggle against them, even when final conquest is 
a foregone conclusion—which it is far from being in Corsica. 

Baron Mariotti loves his native island, and he has invented a 
name for the cause of much of the friction between Corsicans and 
foreigners. He calls it, “le patriotisme vibrant du Corse”—a _ very 
euphemistic title for the jealous insular susceptibility which sometimes 
prompts to arson and murder. 

Ethnologists say Corsicans are clearly Hamites—kin with the 
Guanches of Teneriffe, with the ancient Egyptians, the Berbers, 
and the Basques—little anthropological islands in an Aryan human 
sea. The Béarnais say of their neighbours, the Basques, whom they 
detest, “The good ones are very good, and the bad numerous and 
very bad.” Their racial cousins of the island call for a modification 
of the Béarnais proverb: ‘ Zhe Corsican’s good qualities are many 
and great; his bad qualities are few and interesting.” Nay, more : 
a Corsican who has turned away the less amiable side of his character 
is loving and lovable to the stranger ; and “once your friend, ever 
your friend,” is the common testimony to the fidelity of these 
islanders. 

To return to figures. If we set down the price of the acre at £ 4, 
and accept M. Colonna de Cesari Rocca’s estimate for clearing and 
planting the ground with vines at about £10 per acre, and add £8 
for the current working expenses for three years, we arrive at a total 
outlay of £22 per acre for vineyards. Now Corsican wines are 
excellent. There is ‘no question on the subject; so there is no 
danger here of the advantage of cheap production being outweighed by 
the inferiority of the produce. And how do the Corsican vineyards’ 
accounts compare with those of southern France? M. Rocca does 
not hesitate to state publicly that £160 is the cost price and expense 
of cultivation per acre for five years of a French vineyard, with a maxi- 
mum profit of 20 per cent. The Corsican expenditure will not amount 
to much more than an eighth of that of the French vineyard ; and, 
as for the profits, M. Rocca, while basing his calculations with proper 
modesty, reaches a percentage of 13 per cent. above the French—ze. 
33 percent. Corsica has, asa wine-growing country, many advantages 
over Algeria—whcre, nevertheless, the prospects are favourable. In 
Corsica the sirocco is not a danger; neither are locusts ; and com- 
munication with Marseilles and Nice is cheaper, much more rapid, 
and, moreover, always improving. There are three main lines of 
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railway in the island, and various local branches are soon to be built. 
Besides, throughout the lower and most fertile parts of the country 
there exists a splendid network of roads. 

Farm implements are hardly known ; yet official statistics prove 
that wheat yields twenty-five to fifty-fold; barley is a still more 
paying crop, and Indian corn yields a hundredfold. M. Burnouf 
vouches for the fact that in land near Corte, that has not been 
manured or in any way “kept in heart,” the acre produced from 
thirty to forty bushels of wheat. What could not “high farming ” 
achieve in such a country ? 

The olive, in many varieties, flourishes. When the Government 
ordered a return to be made, twelve million w¢/d olives were certified. 
Tobacco thrives. Forests of chestnuts feed thousands of the inhabi- 
tants, and Corsica used to export chestnuts to Algeria until the 
steamers for Bone ceased to ply. Alcohol is distilled from chestnuts, 
from arbutus, and also from the omnipresent wilding, Shelley’s 
beloved asphodel. The cork-tree is of easy growth, and as the shore 
of the bay of Ajaccio is always strewn with enormous cast-off cork 
floats, this product, elsewhere valued, must here be held very cheap. 
Sugar-cane grows well in the hot lowlands. The cotton plant is 
found wild in the makis. As reeds are plentiful, doubtless the 
tougher cane would do well. Miss Campbell carried the first that 
ever grew in the island, from Nice, in a flower-pot. It flourished, 
and afterwards others of its kind ; but the cane is not yet systemati- 
cally cultivated, though the islanders could use it with a saving of 
labour for those purposes for which they now use the growths of 
their cane-brakes. The reed serves as, let us say, a pea-stick, or 
part of a wattle fence, for one season ; but real canes would last for 
several years. Moreover, cane is a recognised article of commerce. 
Chairs, tables, flower-stands, screens, and many fancy articles are 
made from the light, strong stems ; and Corsica would thus have a 
ready market at Marseilles, Nice, and elsewhere, for an easily-raised 
crop. 

Near Capitello and Porticcio, where two or three more or less 
serious attempts at farming have been made, the beautiful dark earth, 
when freshly turned last winter, looked, to the depth of fifteen or 
eighteen inches, like rich loam. (It burnt to a brick-red on the 
surface afterwards in a long drought.) At Chiavari Penitentiary 750 
Arab convicts, under agricultural experts, have transformed the 
wilderness. Thirty years ago the district was one of makis, rocky 
cliffs, and the ravines between them, in which was bred the local 
fever. To-day the climate is pronounced perfectly healthy, provided 
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certain precautions are observed. (For instance, the Arab in charge 
of a herd of cattle does not lie in a shady hollow on the bare earth, 
but has a stout carpet of at least four square yards of sacking upon 
which to rest. This preserves him from malarious exhalations, if 
such there be.) In this model farm there are about 500 acres under 
vines, which yield a good vintage in quantity and quality. There 
are orchards, and lemon and orange groves. Seventy acres are under 
almond trees. Nursery grounds and citron groves occupy eight or 
ten ; there are about ninety of ordinary meadow land, and at least 
sixty bear lucerne and rye-grass, or other varieties of “green meat.” 
Over 400 acres are laid down in pastures ; vegetables and flowers 
cover nearly sixteen acres. Maritime pines have been planted to the 
extent of about 170 acres, and there are 1,000 acres under ilex. 
Of olives, the plantations are comparatively small. The Penitentiary 
still owns over 2,000 acres of unreclaimed mafis. Arab labour 
under French direction has made an oasis in this wild stretch of 
country. There are buildings, paths, roads, and canals, surrounded 
by fertile fields and well-tended plantations, with the sea touching 
one part, and on all other sides the jungle, or the rocks, or a mixture 
of rock and jungle ! Plato described the mountains of Attica as “ the 
mere bones of a wasted body.” The south slopes in Corsica are 
worn to a skeleton ; the north are comparatively smooth, plump, and 
rounded, with turf even here and there between the shrubs. The 
southern face is thus as the face of Greece, and is greeted like a 
friend by the phil-Hellenists. North and south alike have been made 
to blossom by the poor convicts at Chiavari. Terracing, lavish labour 
(spade-husbandry to a large extent), good seeds, and good methods, 
have done absolute wonders. The contrast between the cultivated 
and the rough sides of the convicts’ boundary-line fills the visitor 
with astonishment. It recalls the work of the Melleray monks on 
the Irish mountain ; and there is no rest or comfort for the spectator 
except in admiring cries of ‘‘ Wonderful ! wonderful ! wonderful !” 
In the deeper levels also the soil of Corsica yields treasure. 
There are ten varieties of serpentine (if not more) to be found in its 
quarries. There is protogine (talcose granite) of six sorts ; various 
jaspers, and fine agates ; porphyry, and splendid marbles of many 
named and famous kinds. The fagade of the new Paris Opera House 
is enriched with the marbles of Bevinco ; as also the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome and the Villa Medici in Florence. Part of the Vendéme 
column was supplied by the Algajola Hill, near Ile Rousse. Verd’ 
antique is quarried at Orezza and Alesani. A creamy alabaster is 
one of the products of the island. In shops in Ajaccio, a stone which 
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is almost scarlet is sometimes to be found, cut and polished for 
buttons. It is called granite, but looks less unlike porphyry. 
Possibly it is the famous “ garnet granite” of Sellola, but exact infor- 
mation is curiously hard to obtain in this land. Jade is picked up 
on the seashore and quarried inland. White statuary marble, worthy 
to vie with the snowy stone of Carrara, can be bought and delivered 
in Paris for £16 the cubic metre. If its destination be reached by 
long sea it might cost even less. The rose, red, and orbicular 
granites are some of the most prized. Iron ore is found in four 
districts, copper in ten or twelve; and there is lead mixed with 
silver at Tartagine and Argentella. Antimony is found at Luri, 
Meria, and Ersa; and oxidised manganese near Bastia. Corsica 
has furnished asbestos of a length sufficient for working up as ropes, 
and therefore fit for use in many manufactures. At Osani there is 
an anthracite mine. Euphotide, the magnesian rock so often found 
side by side with serpentine, is present in the northern part of the 
island in conjunction with amianth (“ earth-flax ”) which is of the kin 
of asbestos. As it is here found in great varieties of texture, this 
amianth would surely have many commercial uses, besides being the 
delight of the mineralogist. 

To descend to trifles. This year, when the fashion-papers. 
announced that shells were to be the favourite dress-trimming, the 
shores of the great bay of Ajaccio were literally strewn with 
thousands of rare and bright-coloured treasures of the deep. A 
fisherman’s wife sold the writer a handful of ‘‘ Venus’s Ears” for five- 
pence, in one of which there was a seed-pearl. A young Parisian 
engineer picked up on the beach near Carghese a Pinna dbardata, in 
which he found several large pearls, which made a handsome ring for 
his mother, and six smaller pearls, which he gave to an English lady 
Staying in his hotel. What remained of the shell after the extraction 
of these more important pearls has now gone to a private museum. 
It still boasts several leaden-coloured seed-pearls. These things are 
samples of the riches of Corsica, and of the islanders’ neglect of 
them. Certainly it does not fall to the lot of every one to belong to 
“the nation of shopkeepers,” and Napoleon, the very type and 
pattern of his race—which despises money—must have wondered at, 
and loathed, the commercial bent of his enemies over-Channel. But 
the struggle for mere life is growing ever harder for his compatriots. 
Without desiring them to become mammon-worshippers, their well- 
wishers ardently long that Corsicans should learn to use the gifts the 
gods have provided for them. And this will come to pass when 
they see foreigners reaping the golden harvests that might have been 
their own. 
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A word is due to the terrors inspired by the very name of the 
Corsican fever. Miss Campbell pointed out a quarter of a century 
ago that the most malarious regions of to-day were among the most 
thickly populated in bygone times. The Budletin de Union Corse 
says: “It is universally admitted that the great cause of malaria is 
the shallowness of the river-beds near the sea.” The prevention, 
then, of this plague would lie in the deepening of the chief water- 
courses where they cross the narrow level stretches along the coast. 
If ’'Union Corse is not greatly mistaken, the shifting of 350,000 
square metres of earth would set all right. This is no giant under- 
taking like that of the Dutch dykes. M. T. B. Castelli says, on the 
authority of Government statistics, that the local price for excava- 
tions is 2d. the square metre, with a slight advance at lower levels— 
that is, when the worker gets below the surface of the earth. The 
Comte de Dienne has published a history of the draining of French 
lakes and marshes (Paris : Champion), and a Corsican, M. Costa de 
Bastelica, has written on “ Torrents : their Laws, Causes, and Effects ” 
(Paris: Baudry). From these works it will be seen that the drainage 
required to make an end of the Corsican fever would not necessitate 
a very large money outlay. The reclaimed marshes would perhaps 
be then the richest soil in this most fertile of Mediterranean islands. 
The various proprietors whose lands abut upon the marshy river- 
mouths, joining together for these works, would not have individually 
a heavy price to pay. Pines and eucalypti, planted in what are to- 
day considered the most deadly swamps, would, says M. Colonna de 
Cesari Rocca, ‘“‘make the neighbourhoods perfectly healthy in a 
couple of years.” It is a question if the Bonifacian district would 
be quite so simply dealt with ; but there is nothing, even here, that 
offers insuperable difficulty. This long seaboard has a bed of non- 
porous marl and clay at a certain depth below the surface. The 
water has but little fall to the sea, and stays in the earth as in a wet 
sponge. This description fits the whole of la Plaine Orientale— 
the lowlands of the coast from Bastia to Bonifacio. Formerly, it 
must be noted, this plain was thickly peopled. The Romans held 
it. Then the Saracens devastated it. The historic trees of this 
region are now all gone. Zhey would have rendered it wholesome ; 
but it would be an over-long process ¢o plant, as a preparation for 
Jarming, even if the subsequent reclearing of the land were not 
certain to restore the unhealthy conditions. Vines only have been 
planted here of late years ; and the wild vines trail picturesquely 
over the sandhills of the region. 

E. M. LYNCH. 
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N a sharp winter morning the elderly Laird of Legerwood was 
seated in his arm-chair by the fireside. He had finished break- 
fast, and was now occupied in turning the pages of a volume which 
stood upon a book-rest in front of him, and in taking its hard sayings 
to heart. For the book was the Book of Proverbs. In the days of his 
youth and strength, Mr. Legerwood had been in his own way a man of 
pleasures ; nevertheless, one who had never gone so far as to forfeit the 
consideration of the world. When he was in middle life, his pleasures 
had begun to sour upon his stomach ; and now that he was old he was 
grown a moralist, the sworn foe to cakesand ale. ‘The last phrase has 
here a literal, as well as a metaphorical application ; for supposing that 
you had searched the sideboard which stood in the room, you would 
have found therein no supply of fermented liquors ; the cellars, too, 
were disused ; the inmates of Legerwood House had all been rigorous 
abstainers for nearly three months and a half. For, as we all know, 
abstinence is sometimes possible where moderation is not. But it 
was not on the old Laird’s account that this self-denial was practised. 
As the old gentleman sat by the fire managing his book with 
his right hand, for he was the victim of a hemiplegy which had 
rendered his left side powerless, the sound of light hoofs at the 
gallop smote his ear. They approached, ringing upon the iron- 
bound earth, and a capless urchin on a pony sped past the window. 
Straightway Mr. Legerwood forgot his preoccupation with the book, 
for the old Adam was not dead in him yet ; his existence had all the 
portentous dulness of an aimless life spent where events are few, 
and he caught at straws for amusement. Besides, when the circum- 
stances were considered, the incident was not so trifling as at first 
appeared. The inmates of Legerwood lived too much to themselves 
to receive many messages. And the lad was evidently a messenger, 
evidently in hot haste—no staider emissary would have ridden at 
such a break-neck pace with the roads in their present condition. 
Though unfortunately he had nothing of a pleasurable nature to 
look forward to, still it was with something almost like eagerness that 
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the old gentleman awaited the delivery of the message. He waited 
in vain ; but patience was not his strong point ; he struck smartly 
upon a handbell, which stood on the little table by his side. A 
somewhat uncouth maid-servant came at her leisure in response to 
his summons, and in answer to his petulant inquiry, replied that the 
reason why she had not given him the boy’s message was that it was 
not for him. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed her master testily, striking upon the 
ground with his crutched stick, and speaking in tones such as Lear 
might have used soon after his abdication. ‘Nonsense! Not for 
me—what do you mean? Once and for all let me tell you that 
every message that comes to this house is for me.” 

The slattern’s composure was not in any way affected by his 
vehemence, and she replied that the boy who brought the message 
had received strict injunctions from the sender not to deliver it to 
anyone but him for whom it was intended—to wit, the young Laird. 

“Send the boy to me,” was Mr. Legerwood’s peremptory 
rejoinder, delivered in the manner of one who cuts short an unprofit- 
able discussion. 

The boy came—a callow, rough-haired, country lad of twelve or 
thirteen, with patches on his trouser-knees. But from him the old 
gentleman extracted little more than he had done from the maid. 
In answer to inquiry, however, the boy divulged the name of the 
sender of the message. This name, which represented the freak of 
a rustic fancy at the baptismal font, was Pleasant Care, or Ker. 
Once heard, such a combination of appellatives could never be 
forgotten, and sure enough the Laird instantly identified the sender 
as a girl who some three or four years before had been employed in 
field labour upon his farm. Besides the strangeness of her name, 
the girl had been noticeable for the beauty of her complexion, which 
had won her the name of the Weel-coloured Bondager. But what 
could this girl possibly have to communicate to his eldest son? 
Suspicion, reinforced by the charge of confidence, naturally pointed 
in one direction, and a vista of troublesome negotiations opened 
itself out before the Laird. This made him more than ever anxious 
to be informed of the nature of the message, so judging that civility 
would stand him in best stead, he informed the messenger that Mr. 
James Legerwood, who was out duck-shooting, was not expected 
back for some time, so the message could be left with him (the 
speaker). But the boy proved unexpectedly staunch to his charge, 
and replied that he would wait. It was in vain that the choleric old 
man expostulated, in vain that he stooped to explain that there were 
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no secrets between his son and himself, and that whatever the 
message might be, Mr. James would at once communicate it to him. 
The lad was quietly obdurate. Had this been in the days of his 
activity, Mr. Legerwood would have known how to employ more 
forcible means of persuasion. But ere he could chastise the lad, it 
was necessary to catch him, and how in his disabled condition was 
he to do this?» So there was nothing for it but to pocket one 
more of many, many affronts which had come to him of late years, 
and to allow the urchin to retire. 

But his thoughts continued busy with the message. A private 
communication addressed by an “ out-worker” to young Mr. Leger- 
wood seemed to imply that the most intimate relations existed 
between the two. Well, though he had never suspected this, such 
things were of common enough occurrence. About one thing, 
however, his mind was made up. If it were true, as he surmised, 
that the girl had applied to his son upon finding herself in trouble, 
he was determined at least that no alien brat should be fathered upon 
his too easy-going offspring. The matter should be sifted to the 
bottom. In the meantime, his desire to know the truth increasing, 
he grew more and more impatient for James’ return. 

Whilst he was thus speculating and chafing at his enforced 
inaction, his younger son, Andrew, entered the room. Andrew 
Legerwood was a dusky-skinned slight young man, very quiet, 
methodical, and reserved in his manner. He was in training to 
become a Writer in Edinburgh, and was now at home for the New 
Year. Hecarried a book—a Treatise on Conveyancing—in his hand, 
and having chosen a seat at a distance from his father’s and 
near the window he sat down to read. Now Andrew was no 
favourite with his father, and to anyone sitting on thorns as the old 
man now was, the quiet, self-contained demeanour of the young 
one was positively irritating. At last the Laird could stand it no 
longer. 

“‘ There is a messenger come here this morning for your brother,” 
he said. 

Andrew deliberately marked with his finger the place where he 
had stopped reading, half closed his book, and looked up. 

“A messenger from whom?” 

“That is the strangest part of it. Do you remember a girl with 
a very queer name who worked here three or four years ago ?” 

* Pleasant Care ?” 

“The very same. Well, the message is from her.” 

As he received the information, a peculiar smile came over 
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Andrew's countenance. “I see nothing remarkable in that,” he 
made answer drily. 

The old man looked puzzled, and, half afraid that he might be 
baulked in his object, asked warily, ‘‘ Why ; do you know of anything 
between them?” 

“Goodness, father! Is it possible that you yourself don’t 
know?” 

The Laird sighed. ‘I know nothing. You forget, son Andrew, 
that I’m a prisoner to my chair here, and that the clashes (reports) 
go by me.” 

Andrew’s thin face lightened with a peculiar enigmatic expression. 
It seemed one of positive enjoyment, and yet was not agreeable to 
look upon. Then, without so much as a change in the tone of his 
voice, he made a communication which was received by the elder 
man with shocked amazement. 

“You don’t say so?” 

‘**T should suppose that you were the only person in Lauderdale 
who didn’t know it already.” 

Probably the old man would have liked to ask some more ques- 
tions, but Andrew had resumed his reading, and—standing in some 
awe as he did of his town-bred son—Mr. Legerwood did not like to 
interrupt him, but digested the news which he had just received 
in silence. But he had heard more than he had bargained for ; the 
excitement stirred by the information did not subside quickly, and 
for a long time, as he sat on by the fire, half-suppressed or involun- 
tary exclamations—“ Who'd ha’ thought it ?” and “ Tothink I never 
guessed !”—kept rising to his lips. But these exclamations fell 
unheeded upon the Writer’s ears. Indeed, now that he had delivered 
himself of what he had to say, Andrew paid no more attention to 
the old man’s ejaculations than he might have done to the sounds 
proceeding from a caged bird in the room. Since his illness, Mr. 
Legerwood had grown accustomed to be treated as a cypher, yet 
perhaps in his heart he did not resent it the less. Yet in the back- 
ground of his mind lay the consoling thought that there still remained 
one who was amenable to his power and discipline. This was his 
first-born son. 

At last, whilst the old man and the younger one still sat on in 
unsympathetic companionship, the clattering of pony’s hoofs was 
heard again, and the boy-messenger repassed the window, this time 
at atrot. A few minutes later a sound of heavy footsteps was heard 
in the transe—the name given in Scotland to a ground-floor passage. 
The door of the sitting-room opened, and the young Laird—the 
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Esau of his race—stood on the threshold. He was a large, but not 
a well-made man, with a weak countenance, and an eye that lacked 
in purpose—not exactly the type of man to win a girl’s heart, it 
might be thought ; but then it must be borne in mind that he was 
the Laird’s son, and she little more than a child. His high-coloured 
and sodden face bore evidence of intemperance. He was, in fact, 
a hard drinker “caught on the rebound,” and it was out of respect 
to his recent reformation that spirituous liquors were at present so 
rigorously excluded from Legerwood. As he appeared in the door- 
way, the traces of discomposure produced by the news he had just 
heard were very visible in his face. At a sign from his father, 
Andrew rose and left the room. Then for a few moments there was 
silence—such silence as may have preluded the interviews of the 
Czar Peter and his son Alexis. For whether from innate good- 
nature, weakness, or the result of early training, the grown man was 
still a boy in his father’s presence. And the Laird knew this, and 
did not scruple to abuse his knowledge. At length the thunder- 
cloud burst. 

“What’s the meaning of this, sir?” the old man demanded 
sternly. 

For Andrew’s recent communication had so far exceeded his 
expectation as to reveal the fact that the 4aison between James and 
the fair-haired bondager was of long standing, and indeed that she 
had already borne him three children. 

The big fellow was breathless, his unhealthy heart still palpitating 
under the shock of the news which he had learnt just ere entering 
the room. To be addressed as “sir” by his father had always, from 
old associations, a shaking effect on his nerves. He dropped into a 
seat. At that moment he:would have sold his birthright for a glass 
of spirits. 

“She is dying,” said he, half gasping, half whimpering. Yet it 
was noticeable that there was {nothing whatever of grief in his 
demeanour—at most only consternation and self-commiseration. 

Either the painful helplessness of his son, or his own surprise at 
the announcement, caused Mr. Legerwood’s sternness to relax. 

“ Dying, is she!” he exclaimed. His completed thought was, 
“ Under the circumstances, the best thing that could possibly have 
happened.” But, as a penitent sinner, living in terror of the 
unknown, he hadflearned to keep some watch over his lips, and he 
did not now speak out his mind, but said instead, “I suppose, then, 
that the message was to tell you of that ?” 
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James Legerwood signified assent, and after a pause added 
helplessly, “‘ She wished to see me once more.” 

His father misunderstood the use of the past tense. 

“What, is the girl dead then ?” 

“No; she may last till night.” 

“ And, pray, what d’ye intend to do?” 

Poor weak Jim, whose bane through what promised to be but a 
short life was that he could never say no, looked undecided, hesitating 
between the dying request of the woman who was in the sight of God 
his wife and the fear of his father’s displeasure. With him, the latter 
party, being the nearer at the moment, had the best chance of 
carrying the day. Looking the very picture of vacillation, he turned 
to his father and tried to read the old man’s thoughts in his face. 
Not succeeding, he asked, with something not unlike affability of 
manner, ‘‘ What would you recommend ?” 

The Bible which he had been reading still lay at Mr. Legerwood’s 
elbow. The old man laid his hand impressively upon the book, and 
sternly quoted, “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee ; if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off... .” It may be 
noticed that, of all the Holy Book, it was on passages such as these 
that the mind of the repentant sinner best loved to dwell. The text 
is a terribly hard one, but surely never was stern precept more readily 
received, 

“T will,” exclaimed the facile lout; “I will do even so.” And 
there was in his voice an evident accent of relief. His short-lived 
passion for Pleasant had long since given place to the vice of later 
years, and though somewhere far down in the depths of his nature 
affection had still its place, there was nothing in his immediate 
surroundings at this moment to call it forth. What he experienced 
was rather a sense of fortunate escape in being no longer called upon 
to face the death-bed scene, so trying in prospect to one of his feeble 
nerve. ‘I wi//,” he continued, with positive firmness now that he 
felt certain of support. And then after a pause he added, “Yes, it is 
always best to let sleeping dogs lie, let the Minister say what he will.” 

But poor blundering Jim little guessed the effect which his last 
words were to produce. At the mention of the Minister, Mr. 
Legerwood pricked up his ears. 

“The Minister?” said he. ‘What has the Minister to say in the 
matter ?” 

At this inquiry, Jim’s uneasiness returned. He did not speak at 
once, but it now became noticeable that he twirled a piece of paper 
between his fingers. 
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“What have you there?” asked his father as he did not speak. 

The old man then held out his uninjured hand, and Jim, with 
perfect docility, delivered up the note, for a note it was. It consisted 
of a few hastily written lines, and as Mr. Legerwood’s eye travelled 
over these the expression of his countenance changed. Alas! it was 
but too true that the old Adam was alive in him yet ; he had been 
thinking only of the material interests connected with this matter, 
and now it was flashed upon him that interests of a higher kind were 
involved in it as well. The note was signed by the clergyman of 
the parish in which Pleasant now resided, and in substance it con- 
sisted of a most earnestly-worded appeal to James Legerwood, whilst 
there was yet time, to make good the wrong he had done her. 

The effect of this document was to revolutionise Mr. Legerwood’s 
view of the case. Masterful in temper as, before his affliction came 
upon him,he was wont to be, he was not in reality so very much stronger 
in intellect than his half-imbecile son. After he had become disabled 
and confined mainly to his chair, during the long hours which he 
spent in solitude, his mind had reverted to the days of his youth, and 
dwelt much upon his early sins. Hence had arisen what to himself 
he called his “repentance.” But this repentance had no softening 
or subduing influence, like the south-west wind blowing over snows. 
Its influence was harsh and bitter rather, and itself composed of 
remorse and selfish terror. Whilst Mr. Legerwood was in this state 
of mind, his principal, and, indeed, almost his only visitor, was an 
austere Elder of the Kirk, a well-meaning man, who, judging the 
occasion favourable for making what is technically called an “ im- 
pression,” had dwelt much in his discourse upon the more terrible 
and gloomy aspects of religion. God’s vengeance on the evil-doer, 
the day of reckoning, and the wrath to come were themes and 
phrases often on his lips. In this manner hell-fire was become a 
very reality to the old man’s mind. And, at the same time, as ifa 
last chance had been given him, he seemed endowed with a new 
power of perception, enabling him to distinguish with a terrible 
clearness between the easy, pleasant wrong and the repellent right. 
Now the present case of his son’s marriage was evidently one in 
which that choice had to be made, and to be made quickly, too, so 
the “ fell sergeant,” Death, is strict in his arrest. 

But Legerwood of Legerwood had been a proud man all his 
days, and he could not now bow his mind at once to the thought 
of an alliance between his own blood and that of a nameless “ out- 
worker.” The scandal of the connection touched him, too, for he 
was grown sensitive to such matters. And so, dismissing the 
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insouciant oaf from his presence, he continued to sit in hard and 
bitter rumination over his lonely fire. Thus the morning wore on. 
He remembered how the woman’s hours were numbered. The 
village where she lay was distant some five miles from Legerwood. 

Meantime, the business of the day went on, the sounds of house- 
hold work penetrating to the parlour. But the old man either heard 
or heeded them not. Towards noonday a powerful odour of cooking 
pervaded the house, and presently the early dinner-hour arrived. 
The inmates of the house gathered round the table, and discussed 
their meal almost in silence. Each was occupied with his own 
thoughts, but it was noticeable that such attempts at conversation 
as were made proceeded from him who, of the three, had most cause 
to be thoughtful—the recipient of the message. Dinner over, Mr, 
Legerwood was helped back to his seat by the fire. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of the short winter’s 
day, and the sun already sinking, when the old gentleman, having at 
length triumphed over the weakness of the flesh, after perhaps seeking 
spiritual assistance, summoned his first-born son, and impressed upon 
him that, having sinned, it was meet that he should now make re- 
tribution. He added that though there was still plenty of time to 
reach the bedside of the dying woman, and have the marriage 
ceremony performed, the sooner Jim was off the better. 

Accordingly Jim came out from his father’s presence, and, 
curiously enough, as he did so there was a pleased expression on 
his countenance. Little enough was there in the circumstances to 
bring it there, but somehow or other in his dull brain the mere 
notion of being married seemed sufficient to call up smiles. In the 
passage outside the sitting-room, he met his brother face to face. 
The expression of his foolish countenance caught the eye of the 
Writer, who casually inquired where he was off to in such a hurry. 

“‘T’'ll warrant you'll never guess,” replied the booby with a self- 
conscious look, which was all there was to show that the levity of 
his manner was due to sheer stupidity and not to brutality of nature. 
“T’m off to be married !” 

‘To be married !” exclaimed Andrew in amazement, and then 
added the question, “to that girl?” 

Jim nodded. 

“ Never in this world! My father wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“ You're out there, brother Dand; for as it happens he himself 
has ordered the marriage.” 

“Tt’s a disgrace to the family, then, that’s all I know.” 

But this observation had no effect on Jim. On the contrary, 
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without reflecting, and from a wish which he had often entertained 
(though never successfully) to appear knowing in his brother’s sight, 
Jim winked his eye. 

But Andrew was serious. He opened the door of an unoccupied 
fireless room, and drew his brother into it. 

* James,” said he, using his legal manner, “this is no laughing 
matter. You won’t go for to make a fool of yourself?” 

But James had too often thrashed his weaker brother, when they 
were boys together, to care much for his opinion now. 

“T shall do as I please,” said he, disengaging himself from 
Andrew’s grasp. 

But it was too much to expect that such independence should 
last, and he added more doubtfully, “The old man must know best.” 
The Writer now thought he saw his opportunity, and, seeking to 
make the most of it, said in judicial tones :— 

“ His judgment is not what it was before the stroke.” 

But James had no reason to love his brother, whose superior 
brains had been to him first and last the cause of many humiliations, 
and the weathercock of his human now swung round again. 

“Judgment be d—d !” he exclaimed impatiently. ‘I’m off, or I 
shall be too late!” 

Perhaps the last two ominous words brought him back to some 
sense of what was due from him to decency and humanity, for 
he went more soberly and thoughtfully upstairs to make his 
preparations. 

Left behind in the transe, Andrew, usually a model of impas- 
sivity, betrayed traces of considerable agitation. For Andrew had 
reasons of his own for objecting very strongly to the tardy act of 
justice which it was proposed to perform towards Pleasant Care. 
These reasons were as follows. For some time past, in fact ever 
since James had given way to drink, Andrew had become to estimate 
his chances of succeeding to his father’s property. The estate of 
Legerwood was entailed upon the eldest son, and thus for Andrew 
to attempt to use his influence with the old man to his brother’s 
detriment was as he (Andrew) knew useless. But'a drunkard’s life is 
often worth but a few years’ purchase, and as James plunged ever 
deeper and deeper into the slough, the younger brother had begun 
to estimate his own chances of the succession very highly. Nor had 
he any faith in the permanence of James’s present good resolutions ; 
this was not the first time that the poor weak fellow had forsworn 
drink, but he had always returned to it again after an interval. 
Thus Andrew, whose views stretched far ahead, had come to regard 
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himself as the ultimate owner of Legerwood ; and now, all of'a 
sudden, an unexpected development of events threatened his 
prospects with immediate annihilation. For he did not need to be a 
lawyer to know that, in regard to legitimacy, marriage in Scotland 
has a retrospective action. The locality in which he lived afforded 
an instance in point. A woman who had already borne several 
children to a neighbouring proprietor had been espoused by him 
after the death of his father—the latter having been opposed to the 
match—her children being concealed under her coats (skirts) during 
the ceremony, in order that the virtue thereof might extend to them. 
And the eldest of these children, thus legitimised, had in due course 
become heir to his father’s entailed property. What, then, after Jim’s 
forthcoming marriage, was to prevent the existing offspring of his 
alliance with Pleasant from inheriting Legerwood? But if Andrew 
realised the full peril in which his prospects of lairdship stood, his 
fertile brain was not long in devising an expedient by which the 
danger might be met. He knew that where his brother was con- 
cerned persuasion was in vain; but besides persuasion, he had 
another string to his bow. 

In the meantime the foolish bridegroom, mistakingly supposing 
that it became him to fé¢e the occasion, had been adorning himself 
in his chamber. An old flowered satin waistcoat—a piece of finery 
which enjoyed a great reputation in the family—had been disinterred 
from its hiding-place, and having donned it, James emerged re- 
splendent on to the landing, and came downstairs. As he did so, his 
brother appeared in the doorway of the little chamber off the transe, 
and beckoned him into it with a noiseless Hist! As James, fully 
conscious of his own importance, was obeying the summons, Andrew 
with difficulty repressed a smile at the figure which he cut. However, 
for him large issues were at stake, so he pulled himself together and 
observed, ‘That is right—since you ave to be married, it is right you 
should be smart for the occasion.” 

In spite of himself, Jim felt flattered, for he had a great respect 
for his brother’s superior abilities. Andrew continued: “ Well, I 
wish you luck, brother Jim. You will excuse my not going with 
you! Stay! ought we not to have a glass together before you go? 
We don’t have marriages in the family every day.” 

Jim rushed, like a rat, into the trap. At the mention of spirits 
an instant and striking change came over him. 

“Hush ! have you got it?” he asked, speaking in soft wheedling 
tones, whilst a queer smile appeared on his countenance. It was 
not right, he knew; but he was going to doa right thing, so he 
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could afford to do a wrong one. Besides, a glass of spirits was 
just the thing which he required to steady his nerves for the exploit 
before him. 

“T have a bottle here,” said Andrew, lifting one from the floor 
beside him, where it stood hidden, ontothetable. “I knowitis not 
very good for you ; but, of course, you must only have one glass.” 
So saying, he shut the door and poured out two glasses of whiskey. 

A little later, Mr. Legerwood, still seated by his fireside, heard 
the sound of wheels leaving the stables, and muttered to himself, 
“ He’s off.” 

But Andrew, not Jim, was the occupant of the dog-cart. For 
some reason of his own, he seemed to have determined to start on 
a late evening drive. Possibly he remembered the sharpness of 
Mr. Legerwood’s hearing, and the old gentleman’s habit of drawing 
inferences from the sounds he heard. 

Meantime darkness had begun to pour into the little room on 
the other side of the passage. Such light as was left caught the 
pale satin of a flowered waistcoat, whilst from a dim figure extended 
on the floor there proceeded a stertorous breathing. On the table 
stood a bottle emptied. 

And a little later, in the box-bed of a humble cottage some miles 
off, the short and chequered life of Pleasant Care, the bondager, 
attained its close. 

GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
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ILLICIT DISTILLING. 


« ATS is gone to the divil entirely.” ‘“ Whist! Paddy, sind it 
up to Ballymahon Castle.” 

This short dialogue, accidentally overheard amid the hum and 
bustle of market day in an Irish county town, naturally led the 
writer to consider by what conjuring trick half a dozen bags of 
grain were to be profitably disposed of at the remote ruin referred to 
—one of the still numerous fifteenth century keeps or castles, most 
of which bear the marks of Cromwell’s victorious march through the 
southern counties of Ireland. Illicit distilling had been common enough 
in the district at a time when the supervision of the Excise authorities 
was not so well organised as at present, when constabulary barracks 
were less frequently to be met with than to-day. Indeed, to such a 
degree was it practised that on occasions when the market price of 
oats fell short of ten shillings per barrel (fourteen stone), the grain, 
as a matter of course, “ went to the shtill,” to be converted into 
“ Poteen” ; nay, more, a mixture of grain (oats and barley) was fre- 
quently sown for the sole purpose of being set apart for the manufac- 
ture of that most pungent of all spirits, the virtues of which have 
been sung by no less an authority than Theoricus: “Being 
moderately taken,” he says, “it sloweth age, it strengtheneth youth, 
and helpeth digestion ; it cutteth flegme, it abandoneth melancholie, 
it relisheth the heart, it lighteneth the mind, it cureth the hydropsie, 
it healeth the strangurie, it keepeth and preserveth the head from 
whirling, the eies from dazeling, the mouth from snaffling, and the 
throat from rattling; it keepeth the weasan from stifling, the stomach 
from wambling, the sinews from shrinking, the veins from crumpling, 
the bones from aking, the marrow from soaking. Trulie it is a 
sovereign liquid if orderlie taken.” 

“Sind it up to Ballymahon Castle.” Here was plain English 
enough, and had other locality mentioned been a mountain side, 
valley, or lonely wood, I should have had no hesitation in compre- 
hending the object in view, but to connect that wind-swept ruin with 
an establishment for the manufacture of spirits (although I had seen 
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and heard of such in the most unexpected places) seemed altogether 
too absurd an idea. I determined, however, as soon as the distilling 
season set in, that a business call should take me in that direction. 

Some six weeks later, a suitable opportunity having offered, I 
made an early start, and, putting up my horse with a farmer at a 
point of the journey at which further advance only became possible 
on foot, I set out to cover the three miles of rough mountain, heath, 
and turf-bog which constituted, from that side at least, the only 
approach to Ballymahon Castle. 

Half an hour’s steady walking brought me, having breasted a 
stiff incline, within sight of the object of my expedition, a desolate 
spot in all truth, but still not wanting in a certain wild lonely beauty 
which to some minds appeals more forcibly than does a landscape 
possessing more varied and striking characteristics. 

Standing on a fairly level stretch of ground, and surrounded on 
three sides by heath-clad mountains absolutely devoid of any sign of 
life or habitation, the proud old walls stand erect as ever, apparently 
defying the hand of time. Roof and floors have long since dis- 
appeared, but the architectural features and plan of construction are 
still quite apparent, and the angles in many places are as sharp 
and fine as the hands of the stonecutter left them. On former 
occasions I had visited the place, taking a pleasure in peopling again 
the banqueting hall, in examining the clever construction of its mural 
Staircase, and admiring the cut stone frames and mullions of its 
windows ; in fact, I know more about Ballymahon Castle than any- 
one else in the district—good, bad, or indifferent. My illusions on 
this subject were, however, to be very forcibly dispelled before many 
hours had passed. 

Having gained an entrance I found nothing in my surroundings to 
call for attention ; the same uneven grass-grown floor, the elder bush 
and tangled growth of briars in the corner, the wind singing through 
the different apertures, and, over all, the rectangular space of sky, 
with a cloud now and again floating across it, And, as a heavier and 
denser mass drifis along, what is that trembling appearance, that 
almost imperceptibly quivering column which passes across it? I 
tubbed my eyes; yes, there it was again, the shimmer of some 
strong heat such as one observes at times rising from the funnel of a 
Steamer or locomotive, or hanging over a stone pavement exposed to 
an August sun. 

A fire was burning somewhere in my immediate neighbourhood. 
Here at length was a clue, and full of eagerness I climbed the 
Staircase and gained the summit of the walls, only to be checked 
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by a mass of mason work which completely cut off my further 
approach to the point from which the peculiar effect I have described 
appeared to spring. 

Returning to “evra firma I examined the broad, arched fireplace : 
there was the flue board and straight for a considerable distance, and 
then lost in a deviation in its course, but not the slightest sign of 
heat or remains of fire was to be noticed in this quarter. After the 
manner of a fly upon a window pane, I risked my life in climbing the 
main wall, so as to gain what was originally the floor level of the 
apartment above, when a second such opening appeared, but with no 
better result. 

On my return I slipped, fell heavily a distance of some ten feet, 
and came down with a heavy crash. That the ground felt hard and 
solid under me I have no hesitation in saying, but it gave out, it 
struck me, a dull hollow sound, and the pain occasioned by my fall 
was somewhat alleviated by a new idea. “I have it,” said I, as I 
rubbed my bruised person and examined a badly “ barked” elbow, 
“the fire and whisky-making appliances are underground, and I 
won’t leave the place till I find them.” So within those old grey 
walls I tramped, up and down and to and fro, sounding here and 
there, and lifting with enormous labour huge stones which lay 
scattered about, which might by any possibility conceal an 
entrance. But all to no purpose, and at length somewhat weary and 
disappointed I paused near the tangled thicket I have referred to to 
‘consider whether a search for some entrance from outside the walls 
would be worth attempting. As I stood my eyes fell upon a few 
twigs which had been freshly broken from the elder bush close by, 
and peering into the mass of brushwood I observed a track, along 
which I eagerly pushed my way. It led me up to a heavy stone 
slab. Heavy was no word for it; I pulled and dragged at that 
stone until I groaned again, and at length with a tremendous effort 
up it came and partially rolled over against the main wall of the 
building, revealing an opening some three feet square, from which a 
rough ladder led down to dark and unknown regions. 

There are those to whom subterranean research is a most enticing 
pursuit. To such the unearthing of some treasure in the nature of 
an ornament, an implement, or what not, hidden or discarded a 
thousand years ago, carries with it an extraordinary charm, and for 
a moment I paused to give full play to the pleasant sensation which 
the unexpected discovery of this chamber had aroused—probably 
the dungeon of the castle in those good old days when the half-clad 
and half-armed Gallowglasses or foot soldiers, the attendants on 
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every chieftain, carried rapine and plunder through the district, 
when trial by jury, or indeed by any other method, was not even 
dreamt of. 

With a keen anticipation I cautiously commenced to descend, 
and presently found myself upon a paved floor in almost complete 
darkness, the only light being given out from the embers of what 
must have been a few hours before a mass of glowing peat: at any 
rate the escape of heat I had observed from the summit of the wall 
was now accounted for, 

By the faint light thus afforded I next proceeded to examine the 
apartment. On all sides were evidences of a thriving distilling 
business, and the air felt thick and heavy with spirituous fumes. 
There was the boiler, the copper “worm,” the strainer—the whole 
paraphernalia of the trade, and scattered about the floor were 
various tin vessels, a number of sacks, some buckets, and a quantity 
of evil-smelling grain. Presently a current of air from the opening 
through which I had entered fanned the glowing embers into a blaze, 
illuminating a distant corner of the chamber hitherto obscured in 
gloom, where, upon a rough wooden settle, a man in a heavy sleep 
lay stretched. It was but a passing flicker, and the next moment 
we were again plunged in gloom. But slight as the disturbing 
influence had been it proved sufficient to call back the wandering 
senses of the sleeper, for he shook himself, and I could just discern 
his efforts to get his ugly form into a sitting position. 

“Who are ye at all, and what in the name of hell brings ye 
here?” he yelled ; “Dan,” he continued, and here followed a com- 
mand in Irish, as a figure I had not until that moment observed 
made its appearance. In response to the order the lad, for such he 
turned out to be, gave the foot of the ladder a violent kick, which 
brought it clattering to the floor. I was trapped, and the situation 
for a moment seemed an awkward one. If less active than I, 
my antagonist, should he prove such, was much more powerful ; 
besides, would he not have on his side the boy of seventeen or so? 
And for all I knew there might be other occupants of this strange 
place. 

My only means of escape was gone, and it flashed across my 
mind that the disposal of my remains, on being knocked on the 
head, would be a simple matter, away in some recess of these dark 
vaults known only to a few more or less lawless country people, 
whose interest of course was to keep the very existence of them a 
dead secret. 

Standing with my back to the wall, and feeling instinctively on 
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either side for anything that might come to hand in the nature of a 
weapon, I waited some development of the curious situation. 
Presently, out of the gloom the voice came again in the shape of 
some further command to the boy in the Irish language, this time 
clearer and more natural, the influences of sleep and probably drink 
to a certain extent having been overcome in the interval. What the 
tenor of his exclamation may have been I am unable to say, but the 
tone carried with it for me, at any rate, a very gratifying sensation, 
as I immediately recognised the owner as a farmer in my neighbour- 
hood for whom I had quite lately been able to do a service; and 
while aware of the statement that an Irish dictionary does not con- 
tain a word expressive of the sentiment of gratitude, my experience 
of the charmingly careless, happy-go-lucky and impulsive character 
goes to prove the contrary. 

Stepping across the chamber without a moment’s hesitation, I 
took a seat on the settle by his side. The action seemed to disarm 
him. ‘ Well, C——,” said I, “ did they take Moireen to hospital ?” 
knowing full well that through my advocacy his little daughter, to 
whom I knew him to be deeply attached, had gained admittance free 
of charge to the nearest infirmary. 

“ Yer honour, is that yerself? I do be prayin’ for ye night and 
day ;” and fierce and bullying as his manner had been a moment 
ago, he was now cringing and almost on his knees before me. 
“‘Wirra! wirra! it was a bad day for me that I took to this business,” 
and away in the far corner a whimper was heard from the boy, 
who so far had been most successful in keeping himself in the 
background. 

“Cheer up, C——,” I said, “there is no one else outside, and 
I’m not going to turn informer.” 

“Well, God bless ye for that same, and won’t yer honour be 
afther havin’ a taste of Poteen ?” 

For an hour or more I remained in this gloomy place, examining 
by the light of a very indifferent lantern (for the fire could not be 
replenished during the day lest the smoke occasioned might attract 
attention) the curious construction of the vaulted chambers, which 
extended beneath the entire floor of the castle, and some of which 
my companion told me even he had never explored. The main 
apartment, that in which I had found myself on descending the 
ladder, extended across the entire width of the castle, some 30 ft., 
and was 16 ft. in breadth. From this a central passage opened, by 
which access was gained to smaller chambers on either side, varying 
from 6 ft. to 12 ft. in width. The floors of all were paved with large 
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slabs of limestone, and the roofs cleverly arched. From beginning 
to end no communication whatever with the outer air appeared to 
exist. 

Those in use for “trade” purposes of course called for special 
attention. Here, in one, were sacks of grain; stacked in the 
adjoining vault was a supply of excellent peat-fuel ; odds and ends 
appeared to occupy a third, for I indistinctly made out an iron 
cylinder worn into holes in the service, a couple of shovels broken, 
some decaying boards, and a quantity of nondescript metal articles. 
Then we came to the cellars, a much larger and more interesting 
chamber than those we had hitherto visited, where a number of casks 
of spirit were neatly arranged, most of them containing the produc- 
tion of the previous year. Last of all we inspected the result of the 
more recent operations, which appeared to require a good deal of 
care and attention before the final stowing away in cask. Standing 
in a huge tub was the brew of the previous night, carefully covered 
with sacking, through which heavy, and to me an almost overpower- 
ing, vapour issued, and so pressing had my guide become by this 
time that I should refresh the inner man from almost every sample, 
that I found him earnestly urging me to swallow a small tin measure- 
ful of this his last effort—warm, reeking, and laden with the fusel 
oil which renders the use of the spirit, to ordinary constitutions 
at any rate, an impossibility for five years, at least, from the date of 
manufacture. 

Among other interesting details, C———- informed me that at 
seasons when work was in full swing, he had often remained for a 
week at a time in this miserable abode, occasionally with a com- 
panion but more often alone, until relieved by some other experienced 
distiller, and it became a difficulty for me to understand how existence 
was possible under such conditions—the heated, spirit-laden atmo- 
sphere, gloom, and absence of fresh air and ventilation, having 
already had an injurious effect upon me. 

The grain, I learned, was brought in by night in bags thrown over 
the backs of mules or mountain ponies, its weight being roughly 
estimated on arrival, and together with the name of the owner noted 
down in a rough account, in some cases by means of notches upon 
a stick. Indeed, these notched sticks until quite recently have been 
in use in many small country towns and wayside shops where 
illiterate attendants are employed, and the writer has seen them taken 
as legal evidence in court in cases of process for debt, where cash 
book and ledger were not forthcoming. The peat was also con- 
veyed to the castle by night, and generally in panniers carried by 
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donkeys ; and the equivalent of these two all-important factors 
was made in the most indirect ways, but rarely if ever in cash. 
Indeed, all those who supplied the requisite materials for the trade 
were more or less participators in the profits, and worked together in 
a sort of easy-going harmony. A ten-gallon cask of spirit would be 
a “set-off” against a large quantity of oats supplied perhaps two 
years before ; the loan of a pair of horses and plough for a week 
would discharge a claim in another quarter, while a jar of the spirit, 
found in the early morning in the piggery at the back door, would 
square matters in the case of a third debtor. It was a remnant of the 
old system of dealing “in kind,” still to a great extent in vogue in 
out-of-the-way parts of Ireland, and which I have observed always 
tends to foster neighbourly action and good feeling. 

The only point upon which I found my informant at all inclined 
to be reticent was that relating to the disposal of the main bulk of 
the spirit produced at the castle, and in that I was not surprised, as 
he would necessarily have to refer to individuals in the district with 
whom he knew me to be well acquainted, and whose names might 
be compromised by my knowledge of their complicity in such a 
traffic. Shebeens, or houses where the sale of spirits is carried on 
without a licence, were and are common enough in the district, and 
I could probably have caused surprise by naming without any hesita- 
tion some half-dozen of the principal customers, had I been asked to 
do so. 

Finally, C explained that when late spring came round things 
were put into order, the slab covering the entrance secured and 
covered with earth, and the establishment was not revisited until the 
following season for operation arrived. And as I wished him a 
hearty farewell, and thanked him again for the interesting experience 
I had gained, I felt conscious of a certain sense of shame at having 
in the past looked upon this bright intelligent business man as more 
or less of an Omadam (Omadhaum, Ang/icé simpleton) of a farmer, 
and inwardly determined to judge men less by their outward and 
everyday appearance for the future... . 

I often meet C—— now, but we never allude to the visit I paid 
him at Ballymahon Castle, and even on the occasion of the discovery 
of a neat two-gallon cask of excellent illicit whiskey under my study 
table (no one of course knew from whence), a mere look, as much 
as to say, “‘ We understand each other,” was all that passed between 
us as we met next day at the Court House door. Nor have I 
broken the promise which I made him under such peculiar circum- 
stances, for though the mountain slopes are just as desolate, though 
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the wind sings through the openings up aloft, though the grass grows 
high within the grey old walls, and a tangled growth of briars and an 
elder-tree flourish in one corner, the vaults beneath are silent, 
mouldy, derelict—the “ shtill” at Ballymahon Castle is a thing of 
the past. 


R, E, HODSON. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 
AS SEEN THROUGH AIS LETTERS. 


HE well-known saying of Goethe, that his works formed part of 
the grand confession of his life, was one which Matthew 
Arnold would have heartily endorsed in the case of his own poems 
and prose essays. It was through his writings alone that he wished 
all biographical hints to be made accessible to the great reading 
public, and so left it on record that no life of him should be written. 
And yet, in reading the works of a favourite author, we wish at times 
to have some more commonplace account of his everyday life and 
character with which to compare the ideal biography of him which 
has been insensibly forming itself in our minds. His works, especially 
his poetry—if he be a poet—are the outcome of some rare moments 
of spiritual insight ; of some mood of suspense, or joy, or sorrow; of 
some delicate handling of a pressing intellectual problem; and our 
indebtedness to them for the furtherance of our deepest and truest 
life only serves to increase the personal interest felt for the author, 
and makes us wish for a more detailed account of his life than 
those indirect hints which his literary productions can suggest. And 
of such an account, in spite of the fact that no regular biography 
is to be written, we are not deprived in the case of Matthew 
Arnold, whose letters, published in two volumes, exhibit the writer 
in an admirable light as a most devoted son and brother, husband 
and father, and a perfectly charming friend to those whose corre- 
spondence with him has found a place in these volumes. 

Altogether, and read in conjunction with his published works, 
they supply biographical matter of the highest importance, and thus 
lessen our regret at his strict injunctions against a written life. 

One main source of the charm experienced in reading these 
letters is the perfect frankness and naturalness with which every- 
thing is set down. As they were never composed with an eye to 
future publication, there is a complete absence of all posing, and 
addressed, as the majority of them are, to members of his own 
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domestic circle and family relations, they contain what is upper- 
most in the writer’s mind at the moment: matters relating to 
school inspection and educational reform, the preparation of an 
Oxford lecture, the issue of a new volume of poems, the criticisms— 
favourable or adverse—passed by friends and current journalism upon 
his writings. 

The aspects of Nature, too, which his periodical rounds of 
school inspection in different counties, or on the Continent, enabled 
him to observe are lovingly recorded ; and his life-long devotion to 
fishing, by rendering him keenly sensible to the prevalence of east 
winds, and the wetness or dryness of the seasons, imparts a freshness 
to that much-worn topic of epistolary news—the state of the weather 
—which he is often careful to mention. Then, too, his love for 
the things that are more excellent in Life, in Literature, and in 
Society, his patience, his cheerful acquiescence in the routine of 
official drudgery, his unselfish care for others, his playfulness and 
tenderness towards children, his fondness for dumb animals—all 
these traits in his character, clearly revealed as some are in his 
poetry, gain an additional lustre when displayed in that everyday 
setting of ordinary affairs, of which these letters, dating from the year 
1848 to the year 1888, form an uninterrupted chronicle. 

It is evident then from what has been said thus far that these 
letters can give us exactly that sort of information necessary to 
confirm, if at times also to correct and supplement, the ideal 
biography of Matthew Arnold which we had formed for ourselves 
from the study of his poems and prose essays. With this object in 
view, it will be best to collect from the abundant material at our 
disposal in these letters such passages as have a bearing upon the 
multifarious occupations of his busy life—his work as a school 
inspector, his more congenial literary labours as poet and critic, and 
his hours of relaxation in the society of his family and much-loved 
and sympathising friends—in order that a portrait of the real man 
may outline itself in our minds. 

The most interesting letters, on the whole, are those to his 
mother, of whom he justly said: “She had a clearness and fairnes 
of mind, an interest in things, and a power of appreciating what 
might not be in her own line, which were very remarkable and which 
remained with her to the very end of her life.” The first letter in 
the collection, dated January 2, 1848, is addressed to her, and until 
her death, at the age of eighty-two, in the autumn of 1873, there is a 
constant interchange of letters between them. There was no con- 
cealment on his part of the modification which his own views under 
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went in matters of gravest import as the result of his constant 
endeavour to turn “a stream of fresh and free thought and feeling 
upon our stock notions and habits,” and that in his mother he always 
found a sympathetic, if not a convinced, reader, is shown by his own 
words about her letter to him on the publication of what to many 
religious souls was a very disturbing book—“ Literature and Dogma.” 
‘It was a wonderful letter. I can think of no woman in the prime 
of life, brought up as my mother was, and with my mother’s sincere 
personal convictions, who could have written it; and in a woman 
past eighty it was astonishing.” 

Very interesting are those letters—and they are fairly numerous— 
in which Matthew Arnold alludes to what the work-a-day world 
would call the main business of his life—his duties as an inspector 
of schools—though he himself was conscious that his true vocation 
lay elsewhere. “ Yet, after all,” he says in one of his letters, “it is 
absurd that all the best of my days should be taken up with matters 
which thousands of other people could do just as well as I, and that 
what I have a special turn for doing I should have no time for.” 

But in the higher departments—in all that related to the theory 
and principles of education—he took the warmest interest. Letter 
after letter proves what care he bestowed on the drawing up of his 
reports, and how constantly they formed the subject of his anxious 
thought. He was always foremost in pressing upon the Education 
Office the need of reforms, and it was a vigorous article of his in 
Fraser's Magazine that occasioned the discomfiture of the late Lord 
Sherbrooke and his Revised Code. It is pleasant after all this to 
come upon the following sentences in a letter to his mother bearing 
upon his educational work: “ Altogether I am in request just now, 
for I am being taken into their secrets, very confidentially, by three 
different centres of educational power at once. I think and hope I 
have been of some use ; I do not mean to them, but to the cause. 
These confidences come when I can truly say that I do not wish to 
turn them to my own private account, or to use them to trip anybody 
up, but I do not even care whether they come or not. If I am 
wanted in the work, my influence is sure to come to tell upon it 
somehow, and if it does not come to tell upon it, it is because the 
work can go right without me.” Even what was most peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to him in his official work—the perpetual looking over 
examination papers—merely finds expression as it were, assim, and 
with a kind of playful humour, in occasional letters. But the 
humour has an element of tragic pathos in it when we read of him 
sitting up by the bedside of his dying child until four o’clock in the 
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morning and correcting papers all the while. Really, when we come 
across a statement to the effect that for two or three official years the 
average number of papers to look over was fifty or sixty a day, or 
the mention, on one occasion of a consignment of seven hundred 
closely written grammar papers to correct, we can only admire the 
unfailing good-humour with which he harnessed his Pegasus, and 
kept him down on his mundane course, when he might have soared 
with him into the higher realms of thought and feeling to which the 
natural bent of his genius inclined him. But his duty was plain, 
and he never wavered. The words which he wrote his wife just after 
he had been appointed an Inspector of Schools in 1851, at the age of 
twenty-nine, indicate the spirit in which he undertook his work, 
which inevitably brings in the long run that sort of appreciation 
alluded to in the letter quoted above: “I think I shall get 
interested in the schools after a little time ; their effects on the 
children are so immense, and their future effects in civilising the 
next generation of the lower classes, who, as things are going, will 
have most of the political power of the country in their hands, may 
be so important.” 

Lovers of good poetry will eagerly turn to these letters to discover 
how it was that so exquisite a poet, who has interpreted for them 
certain phases of modern thought and feeling as no other great 
contemporary writer has succeeded in doing, discarded the art in 
which he had produced such remarkable work, and devoted himself 
to prose essays and political pamphlets. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed ; for in a letter dated August 6, 1848, after a passing 
reference to some favourable reviews on his tragedy “ Merope,” an 
instructive passage follows, containing a tolerably clear hint of the 
reasons which induced him to give up writing poetry: “ Indeed, 
if the opinion of the general public about my poems were the same as 
that of the leading literary men, I should make more money by them 
than I do. But more than this, I should gain the stimulus necessary 
to enable me to produce my best—all that I have in me, whatever 
that may be—to produce which is no light matter with an existence 
so hampered as mine is. People do not understand what a tempta- 
tion there is, if you cannot bear anything not very good, to transfer 
your operations to a region where form is everything. Perfection 
of a certain kind may there be attained, or at least approached, 
without knocking yourself to pieces; but to attain or approach 
perfection in the region of thought and feeling, and to unite this 
with perfection of form, demands not merely an effort and a 
labour, but an actual tearing of oneself to pieces, which one does not 
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readily consent to (although one is sometimes forced to it) unless 
one can devote one’s whole life to poetry.” 

That he himself regretted the absorption of his powers in the 
ordinary routine work of inspection, and in the various critical 
writings which the state of the intellectual and social condition of 
his countrymen induced him to issue from time to time, is clear 
from a passage in a letter to his mother, dated August 15, 1861, 
when he was in his thirty-ninth year: “I must finish off for the 
present my critical writings between this and forty, and give the 
next ten years earnestly to poetry. It is my last chance. It is not 
a bad ten years of one’s life for poetry, if one resolutely uses it, but 
it is a time in which, if one does not use it, one dries up and becomes 
prosaic altogether.” Nearly three years later, writing to Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, he says: “One is from time to time seized and 
irresistibly carried away by a temptation to treat political, or religious, 
or social matters directly ; but after yielding to such a temptation I 
always feel myself recoiling again, and disposed to touch them only 
so far as they can be touched through poetry.” 

But as years went on the temptation to treat these matters 
directly proved too strong for him, and his “ Criticism of Life” more 
and more took the form of the prose essay and pamphlet, his 
fondness for the latter as a vehicle of opinion being attributed by 
him to inherited tendencies from his father, of whom he writes :— 

“‘ Whatever talent I have in this direction I certainly inherit from 
him, for his pamphleteering talent was one of his very strongest and 
most pronounced literary sides, if he had been in the way of 
developing it. It is the one literary side on which I feel myself in 
close contact with him, and that is a great pleasure.” 

Nevertheless, there is a remarkable passage in a letter to his 
mother, dated June 5, 1869, showing what importance he himself 
attached to the “Criticism of Life” embodied in his poetry. The case 
for himself is put pretty strongly, and may cause considerable 
demurrings on the part of the unconvinced—that is, those who are 
not prepared to assign Matthew Arnold a very high place amongst 
the representative Victorian poets. But to the already convinced, 
who will bear in mind some pregnant observations at the beginning 
of his lecture on “ Heinrich Heine ” about distinguishing the master- 
current in literature, which illustrate the particular passage referred 
to in this letter, the words will not savour of self-complacency, being, 
as they feel them, the utterances of one who had an honest convic- 
tion that the special gifts with which he was endowed fitted him to 
produce an effect in this line of literature. The passage reads thus: 
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“My poems represent, on the whole, the main movement of mind 
of the last quarter of a century, and thus they will probably have 
their day as people become conscious to themselves of what that 
movement of mind is, and interested in the literary productions 
which reflect it. It might be fairly urged that I have less poetical 
sentiment than Tennyson, and less intellectual vigour and abundance 
than Browning ; yet because I have perhaps more of a fusion of the 
two than either of them, and have more regularly applied that fusion 
to the main line of modern development, I am likely enough to 
have my turn, as they have had theirs.” 

His mother and sisters seem to have been his best friends in 
what he calls “the early and needy days” of his poetry, and so 
whenever any favourable notice appeared in the reviews, or any 
distinguished literary person expressed the pleasure and profit he or 
she had derived from reading them, mention is always made of it 
in the next letter to the Westmoreland home, with the perfect frank- 
ness which such dear and intimate relationships admit of, and yet 
with no suspicion of conscious self-laudation. Thus, in a letter to 
his mother (May, 1853), he mentions the saying of Lord John 
Russell that “In his opinion Matthew Arnold was the one rising 
young poet of the present day”; and in a letter to his sister, in 
February, 1876, he alludes to the opinion of George Eliot, who says : 
“That of all modern poetry mine is that which keeps constantly 
growing upon her ;” and again, in the June of the same year, writing 
to this correspondent, he speaks of the following warm encomium 
upon his poetry : “I am going to dine with the Bishop of Derry on 
the 3rd of July. I could not refuse a man who told me that my poems 
were the centre of his mental life, and that he had read many of them 
hundreds of times.” 

Nor were humbler admirers wanting who ventured to write and 
thank him for intellectual and spiritual benefits no less sincerely felt, 
as in the case of a young man in America, too poor to buy books, 
who wrote to him a letter of thanks on behalf of himself and a 
friend, to whom, in his last illness, he had read from a newspaper his 
poem entitled “ A Wish.” 

But what gave Matthew Arnold especial satisfaction was the 
appreciation felt for him by distinguished French critics, such as 
Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, Renan, and George Sand, the latter of whom 
said once to Renan about him that “Je lui faisais l’effet d’un Milton 
jeune et voyageant.” Some very interesting facts are related about 
the composition of ‘“ Thyrsis,” which he was meditating two years, 
and made several excursions to the Cumner country in the vicinity of 
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Oxford, for the purpose of reviving the early impressions of that 
quiet upland district, with which he wished to connect the memory 
of Arthur Hugh Clough. Of “Thyrsis,” when it was published in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, he wrote to his mother: “ It is probably too 
quiet a poem for the general taste, but I think it will stand wear.” 
Numerous as are the references to his poetry, the allusions to his 
prose writings are more frequent still. Most, if not all, of the 
famous “ Essays in Criticism,” the essays “ On Translating Homer,” 
and those “On the Study of Celtic Literature,” were originally 
delivered as lectures in Oxford during his tenure of the Professorial 
Chair of Poetry, and references to their composition, the date of their 
delivery, the manner of their reception, and the name of the maga- 
zine in which they subsquently appeared, occur again and again in 
these letters. When he entered the arena of political, social, and 
religious discussion, and raised a storm of controversy, he vindicated 
the turning of his powers in this direction on the ground that he was 
carrying out the work of his father, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby—in spirit, 
that is, and making allowance for the changed times and different 
modes of thought. 

That Matthew Arnold had a deep sense of the abiding spiritual 
presence of his father, as a power at work in the world, is evidenced 
by the delight with which he traces its influences in the lives and 
works of men, both in England and America—in the sermons of 
men like Dean Stanley and Robertson of Brighton—and its 
far-reaching effects upon the people of New England in the 
United States. In his letters to his mother and sisters every notice 
of his father met with in books and reviews, every evidence afforded 
by personal testimony of the weight of his example, is lovingly 
recorded. 

Of his prose writings he set much store by his “Culture and 
Anarchy,” attaching great importance to those chapters on Hebraism 
and Hellenism, as might have been expected, and the knowledge 
that the distinction there drawn met with the approval of so notable 
aman as the late Dean Church of St. Paul’s gave him much 
pleasure ; but the following passage from a letter to his mother, 
written in 1869, is interesting as revealing a new quarter in which 
the book found sympathetic readers: “I heard the other day from 
Morier, the British Resident at Darmstadt, that Princess Alice is 
quite fascinated with my ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ uses all its phrases, 
and knows long bits by heart. The Crown Princess is now reading 
the book. You will see that it will have a considerable effect in the 
end, and the chapters on Hellenism and Hebraism are in the main, 
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I am convinced, so true, that they will form a kind of centre for 
English thought and speculation on the matters treated in them.” 

Fifteen years later, when cheap editions were being issued of 
* Literature and Dogma” and “God and the Bible,” he sends a copy 
of the latter to Professor C. E. Norton in America, “because in 
preparing it for the press I seem to find in it some chapters to be the 
best prose I have ever succeeded in writing.” 

The mention of America at once recalls his visit to that country 
in the winter of 1883-4 to deliver a course of lectures in various 
cities of the United States. They were an immense success, and 
the gratification he felt at the reception everywhere accorded to him 
is expressed in all his letters to his relatives and friends at home in 
England. But what gave him most satisfaction were the indications 
that his writings were leavening the minds of the more thoughtful 
American public, as he says in one of his letters to his sister : “What 
strikes me in America is the number of friends ‘Literature and 
Dogma.’ has made me, amongst ministers of religion especially, and 
how the effect here is conservative ;” and again, in another letter : 
“¢ Literature and Dogma’ has certainly done good here in New 
England ; at a critical moment it has led many back to the study of 
the Bible, and has given reality to the study of it.” 

The letters in these two volumes addressed to personal friends are 
few in number compared with those written to members of his own 
family, and the majority of them are to three correspondents only— 
Lady de Rothschild, M. Fontanés, and Sir M. E. Grant Duff. To 
M. Fentanés he seems to have written at regular intervals, sometimes 
in French, sometimes in English, on many interesting topics—the 
state of public affairs in England and France, notable English books 
which he wished his friend to read, news of friends dear to both, as 
Dean Stanley ; of such matters, in short, as would tend for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes to bring England and France into a closer 
bond of union. To Lady de Rothschild some charming letters are 
addressed. She was throughout one of the’ most consistent and 
sympathetic readers of his books, and it was to her that he owed an 
introduction to some of the most prominent men of the age, in- 
cluding the late Lord Beaconsfield and others. Being thus brought 
into touch with the centres of political life, the letters make it clear 
that he strove to improve these opportunities by pressing home upon 
those responsible for the administration of public affairs such reforms 
in the matter of education as his large practical experience, no less 
than his reflections upon the principles of the subject, seemed to him 
to be necessary. In other directions, too, he worked for the good of 
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his countrymen, and his love for his country was deep and sincere, 
as is unmistakably expressed in several letters. The following 
extract shows in what direction he wished to help her forward : 
“ That England may run well in this race (¢.e. of the nations and 
men who have carried the intellectual life farthest) is my deepest 
desire ; and to stimulate her and to make her feel how many clogs 
she wears, and how much she has to do in order to run in it as her 
genius gives her the power to run, is the object of all I do.” 

To Sir M. E. Grant Duff, a friend whom his poetry won for him 
in his earlier life, he imparted his views on subjects of religious, 
political, and social interest, with digressions every now and then ofa 
botanical nature. For flowers of all sorts, but especially wild ones, 
Matthew Arnold had a great fondness, and this friend induced him 
to carry his interest a step further, and acquire some scientific know- 
ledge about the species, which added greatly to the interest he took 
in the American flora when he visited the United States on his 
lecturing tour, as his descriptions in his letters home to this friend 
and his sister, who shared his love of flowers, sufficiently prove. 

During the long journeys on the Continent, which his official 
work sometimes compelled him to take, as well as on the occasion of 
the visit to America, his love of Nature comes out in the descriptive 
sketches, taking the place of a more formal journal, which he wrote to 
the various members of his family at home; and a strong historic 
and antiquarian sense (always traced to his father) is evinced in the 
references to the famous cities in which he happened to stay. These 
letters, as might be expected, are not without their record of the 
trials and sorrows incident to our common humanity, and it is here 
that the spirit of fortitude and resignation, which he had not culti- 
vated in vain, found ample scope for its exercise. To a tender 
and affectionate parent like Matthew Arnold the loss of three sons 
must have been a heavy grief. In the letters which have reference 
to these sad events he places a rare self-restraint upon himself. 
But the feeling breaks out occasionally, and when the last of the 
three boys died at Harrow in 1872, a letter to his mother on the 
subject of his loss closes with the words: “I cannot write his name 
without stopping to look at it in stupefaction at his not being alive.” 

That the poet of the “ Forsaken Merman,” who could write the 
letters to his remaining son and two daughters which find a place 
in the second of these two volumes—letters playful, tender, and 
unselfish, as if the obligations of love were all on his side—should 
carry the same spirit of kindness into his work of school inspec- 
tion will occasion no surprise; and the following extract from a 
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letter to his mother, dated December, 1867, is an eloquent com- 
ment on his ruling principle, “The great thing is humanity”: 
“What I like best is such a letter as I saw the other day to the 
Council Office, not meant for me to see, from a teacher defending 
his school against a severe report of mine. He finished by saying 
that he had not a word against the inspector, whom he would 
rather have had than any other he had ever come in contact 
with, ‘as he was always gentle and patient with the children.’” 

In conclusion, we rise from the reading of these letters with the 
conviction that in them there is unfolded the character of a genuinely 
good man. More nearly confined, as the majority are, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Cowper’s “ Letters,” to the circle of home, they 
exhibit to us one who was admirable in all his family relationships, 
bestowing upon those who were connected with him by ties of blood 
or friendship such an amount of unselfish affection as only a truly 
loving and lovable nature can impart or receive. In his public 
official work of thirty-five years we see him ever striving to realise 
the Englishman’s highest conception of duty, and helping on the 
cause of education in this country, both elementary and secondary, 
by his writings and personal influence upon the various leading public 
men with whom he was brought into contact. 

In speaking of his literary life as a whole, the eulogy which he 
pronounced on his friend, Arthur Hugh Clough, at the conclusion of 
his “ Lectures on Translating Homer,” at once occurs as the most 
just and natural tribute that can be paid to his own unique gift. 
“His interest was in literature itself, and it was this which gave 
so rare a stamp to his character, which kept him free from all 
taint of littleness. In the saturnalia of ignoble personal passions, 
of which the struggle for literary success, in old and crowded com- 
munities, offers so sad a spectacle, he never mingled. He had not 
yet traduced his friends, nor flattered his enemies, nor disparaged 
what he admired, nor praised what he despised.” 

Who can doubt but that the prayer to the Spirit of the World, 
with which he concludes his lines on “ Heine’s Grave,” was largely 
fulfilled to Matthew Arnold ? 


May a life 
Other and milder be mine ! 
May’st thou a mood more serene, 
Happier, have uttered in mine ! 
May’st thou the rapture of peace 
Deep have embreathed at its core ; 
Made it a ray of thy thought, 
Made it a beat of thy joy! 


CHARLES FISHER, 
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FORGOTTEN SITES OF THE 
SCAFFOLD. 


YBURN —chief scene for centuries of the last act of innumerable 
social and political tragedies—has had an immense amount of 
literary work expended on it—albeit even now the /recise site of the 
“triple tree” seems undecided—and not long since an exhaustive 
article in a monthly periodical was devoted to the subject. But 
the average Londoner, who is about the most ignorant person to 
be found of the past history of his dwelling-place, every street of 
which is full of former associations, is quite unaware that in various 
other places than Tyburn the scaffold has often been erected in the 
past, and that some of the most crowded thoroughfares—places 
where the roar and din of commonplace traffic drowns, save for the 
student, the echoes of the past—have been the scenes of some of 
the grimmest episodes in our social history. 

Forgotten, indeed, are most of the sites of the scaffold in the 
vanished centuries other than Tyburn—whether now covered by 
Connaught Square or Connaught Place—and the pavement opposite 
the dreadful Debtors’ Door first used when Tyburn Tree was de- 
molished in 1783. There is a curious tradition by the way that the 
gallows itself was cut into butts for the support of beer barrels at a 
public-house called the ‘Carpenters’ Arms”—a remarkable con- 
junction indeed on which doubtless moralists could enlarge. 

There was, however, another site for the gallows, which for some 
centuries rivalled Tyburn, though on a much smaller scale in its 
episodes. One famous execution, at any rate, took place here, that of 
Anthony Babington and his thirteen comrades, for the plot against 
Elizabeth’s life. This site was in what wasanciently known and marked 
on the antique maps as St. Giles’s Pound, in St. Giles’s Fields, and was 
as nearly as possible where Broad Street, St. Giles’s, abuts on Oxford 
Street. An enormous crowd of pedestrians and vehicles daily passes 
this spot going east and west. It would be difficult to find, save 
here and there, any individual of that crowd who was aware of the 
tragedy enacted here in 1586, when the spectators supped full of 
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horrors, for by order, though it was unusual, the execution was 
prolonged, in order to terrorise the partisans of the unhappy Stuart 
Queen, for two days, none of the hideous details of hanging, drawing, 
quartering, and burning being omitted. This site was one which 
commanded views of open country until the last century, un- 
imaginable by the Londoners of to-day. In one direction ran the 
Tyburn Road, hedge-bounded on either side, on another that to 
Tottenham Court, flanked by meadows, while behind the gallows, 
which was a permanent object by the Pound, were the fields of 
St. Giles, full of rural sights and sounds, and with the most utter 
absence of any suggestion of being part of London. The gallows 
was the one unsightly object of this fair place, where kine lowed 
and birds sang, and royalty hunted with horse and hound. 
Unsightly that is in our eyes—our ancestors, under the old laws 
which made so many offences capital, were too much accustomed 
to the gallows for the living, the gibbet for the dead, to see much 
incongruity in their presence in any places. There was, indeed, as 
late as the accession of George III. or thereabouts, a row of gibbets 
along the Holloway Road—then far enough from London proper to 
be deemed a lonely place for deceased murderers to swing in chains 
in—but these were all cut down in one night—nobody knew by 
whom. 

An organised movement, as secret and successful as those of the 
smugglers who defied authority in those days (and who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in 1746 by the unspeakably horrible and slow 
murder of two informers in Sussex, named Chater and Galiey, whom 
they succeeded in capturing when asleep at an inn, the landlady of 
which was in league with the smugglers), was frequently made 
against all departments of law and authority and their symbols, as 
when the Spitalfields mob took by force the body of a man who had 
been hanged, and put it before the door of his prosecutor in Spital- 
fields, in the reign of George II. So that, especially in the then 
lonely unlit rural road, and no police force worth the name, it was easy 
to cut down all the gibbets. But a very curious reason, quite foreign 
to any idea of revenge, has been suggested. There was a widespread 
superstition, still existing in some parts, that the chips of a gibbet 
whereon a murderer had hung, cured headaches, and they were 
in consequence readily saleable. Also the hands of any of those 
hanging in chains were in request for the making of the ‘ Hands of 
Glory,” so credited by burglars. 

Though the Babington conspirators were slowly done to death 
on the St. Giles’s gallows, which, as has been said, was a permanent 
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local ornament of the neighbourhood, some authorities state that 
this and not Tyburn, where most traitors met their doom, was 
selected for the execution on the ground that their rendezvous had 
been in the fields adjacent, and on the principle acted on up to the 
end of the last century of hanging murderers and others whose cases 
were deemed of special atrocity close to the scene of the crime— 
which brings to mind two very notorious cases of the last century, 
and affords a couple more sites for the student of London past to 
bear in mind. Very few of the usually volatile Aaditués of the Hay- 
market and Coventry Street probably ever dream that in George II.’s 
reign the corner of Panton Street was selected as a place of execution, 
and one of the largest crowds ever seen there was collected round 
the gallows. The case was one of what would now be termed the 
most sensational class, and, had editors and proprietors of the few 
and leisurely journals of those days known the use of “ special edi- 
tions,” there was material enough for any amount. On the south side 
of Leicester Square, where some of the houses still look unchanged 
save as to their fronts, but at which it is doubtful, some authorities 
mention 37—some 38—there lodged Theodore Gardelle, a miniature 
painter of some reputation. His landlady was a Mrs. King. Gardelle 
appears to have had a violent dispute with her, which took place in 
her bedroom—the free and easy style of the days and the lady’s 
house not preventing her interviewing him in her rode de chambre. 
Recrimination on both sides led to action, and according to Gardelle’s 
last confession he, frenzied with rage, took a long-tailed comb from 
the dressing-table and plunged it into her throat, the gush of blood 
which followed almost depriving him of his senses. The woman 
dropped back on the bed. Frightened, as he says, he picked her up 
and found she was dead. He then resolved to conceal the evidence 
of his crime so far as he could. He sent the servant out on an 
errand and meanwhile carried the body of the murdered woman up 
into an attic. On the girl’s return, he coolly informed her that her 
mistress had gone into the country and given her a holiday for a few 
days, and he would obligingly open the door to any visitors. The 
girl, though somewhat surprised, was glad enough to get a holiday 
and went off. Gardelle then began dismembering the body with 
great difficulty, making a big fire in the attic and burning portions. 
This gruesome operation went on for three or four days. But the 
servant of another lodger in the house remarked that there was a 
smell as of bones burning. This created some suspicion, which was 
greatly increased when a charwoman who came to the house to clean 
it found in the water-butt (from which the inmates had their drinking 
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water!) some blood-stained bedclothes. The house was searched, 
the attic broken open, the mutilated remains found, Gardelle was 
arrested, tried, and convicted. On the way to the gallows, at the 
corner of Panton Street, the cart was stopped opposite the house in 
order to allow the murderer the pleasure of his reflections. Then 
they moved on to Panton Street, and before an uproarious mob 
Gardelle was duly hanged, being afterwards anatomised at the old 
Surgeons’ Hall, which by the way is shown in the fourth of Hogarth’s 
“ Four Stages of Cruelty,” and which was open to view as a fine 
eighteenth-century moral lesson. 

A similar case of execution near the scene was that of Sarah 
Malcolm, the young and handsome Temple laundress, in the same 
reign, for a triple murder. It seems that two ladies and their female 
servant occupied a set of chambers in Tanfield Court, another 
eighteenth-century arrangement, which shows that our ancestors 
were actually in some things more advanced than ourselves. One 
night Sarah Malcolm, tempted by the valuables the ladies possessed 
and incited by some ruffian, murdered these three women seriatim. 
Old Tanfield Court was demolished some years back. Who next 
occupied that particular set of chambers, and whether they ever felt 
eerie about midnight when alone with guttering candles, it would be 
interesting to ascertain, but information is lacking as to the number 
of the house ; indeed the time—George II.’s reign—was long ere 
numbering houses was in vogue. However, the plunder, especially 
a silver tankard, which Miss Malcolm thoughtfully placed in another 
Templar’s chambers, led ultimately to her execution. Hogarth 
painted her in the condemned cell. The site of her gallows was the 
Fleet Street end of Fetter Lane, a fact which a very small percentage 
of the crowds who pass it daily know anything about. The crowd 
was enormous, in fact wedged together. At the other end of Fetter 
Lane, which thus possesses an exceptional place in the catalogue of 
our subject, the gallows was erected during the Protectorate, and a 
couple of cavaliers were hanged thereon for plotting against the 
Commonwealth. Add to this the recollection of Mrs. Brownrigg’s 
now vanished house in Fleur de Lys Court, and Fetter Lane has 
three sufficiently interesting associations. Why, by the way, Mother 
Brownrigg was not on the same principle hanged in Fetter Lane it is 
impossible to say, for her long torture of the unhappy girls under 
her roof surpasses almost any instance of feminine fiendishness, and 
we have had a few even in our own day. But possibly the reason 
was to enhance the final penalty by a journey as slow as that of 
Lord Ferrers to Tyburn, so enormous was the mob of women who 
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trudged all the way from Newgate to the “triple tree,” howling 
curses at the beldame with a vigour worthy of the ¢vicoteuses of the 
Terror—only ¢hey never had any victim to curse with a hundredth 
part of Mrs. Brownrigg’s atrocity—unless it be Robespierre and 
Fouquier Tinville. 

We must not omit to mention a Fleet Street site. It was 
opposite the great gates which opened on Whitefriars—Alsatia as it 
was then. The gallows was a high one, and thereon in Fleet Street 
was suspended the Scottish Lord Sanquhar, who had basely incited 
two ruffians in his pay to shoot a poor fencing master named Turner, 
who had accidentally put out his eye while fencing, and the gallant 
Henri IV., when Sanquhar was in Paris, had innocently excited 
Sanquhar’s cowardly revenge by saying when he heard the story of 
the disfigurement, “Doth the man live?” which Sanquhar, little 
knowing the chivalrous king, who was the last man to suggest such 
a thing, took as a covert reproach to him for his inactivity. Doubt- 
less the Fleet Street mob and “the bravoes of Alsatia” cheered 
loudly as the culprit was pushed off the ladder, for James I. seldom 
gave his loving subjects south of the Tweed a chance of saying he 
could be just when Scotchmen were in fault. 

The modern City of London, with its concentration of the world’s 
business within its teeming streets and practical view of everything, 
would hardly seem to offer any memories of tragedy. However, 
there are some gallows sites here—aye, and in the busiest parts, 
though when they were last used there was plenty of space in the 
streets, and many a fair garden behind the houses, each inch of which 
is now worth its measurement in gold. Three centuries and a half ago 
there was a May Day, which was as usual observed as a merry festival, 
but ended in riot and slaughter. The London ’prentices took this 
most practical form of showing their objection which still exists to 
the importation of aliens. The Lord Mayor and the Court exercised 
their authority, and by order of that vea//y “ dread lord” Henry VIII. 
* pairs of gallows on wheels” were set up in Cheapside and other 
thoroughfares as far as distant Aldgate iz derrorem, and there as a 
rough and ready object lesson dangled some of the rioters, the more 
fortunate being marched to Westminster Hall with halters round 
their necks and there lectured by the Chancellor and pardoned by 
the King in person. 

It is also on record, though not strictly within the limits of the 
subject, that in the troublous reign of the Second Edward, who was 
then in France, the furious London mob captured the Bishop of 
Exeter, who was very unpopular, hauled him to the Cross at Cheap- 
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side, and there beheaded him as a proof of their sentiments. From 
Cheapside to Smithfield is not a far cry, and, apart from the stake, 
memories of the gallows crowd round it in that part where stood 
the “Elms.” Here various culprits from time to time had a long 
rope and a short shrift. But the greatest name in connection with 
this site of the gallows is that of Wallace. By the way, although not 
by the gallows—which he would much have preferred—one Rouse, 
who had attempted to poison Fisher, Bishop of Rochester—was in 
the reign of Henry VIII. boiled to death in a huge cauldron in 
Smithfield, under an Act then making this the penalty of his crime. 

The inhabitants of the handsome houses which line Stamford 
Hill would probably be much surprised if told that their staid 
suburban locality had been the scene of an execution. So, how- 
ever, it was in the reign of James I. A manservant cut the throat of 
a wayfarer whom he met in the lonely road, then and now known as 
Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, hard by the New River Reservoir. On the 
old maps of Stoke Newington there is a path marked Cutthroat 
Lane, which is probably associated with this murder—one that 
seems to have been of a particularly atrocious character. The 
murderer was captured and convicted, and sentenced to be hanged 
on the then lonely and uninhabited Stamford Hill, as a place well 
within view of the locality where he was probably afterwards hanged 
in chains. 

Kent Street in the Borough long had a notorious name, but 
though this has long been well known, far less so is it that a most 
remarkable execution took place there in the final years of the last 
century. Townsend, the famous Bow Street runner, and terror of 
highwaymen (he and the equally famous Joe Manton were once 
stopped on Hounslow Heath, and Townsend’s familiar white hat, 
thrust through the postchaise window, incontinently made the high- 
wayman set spurs to his horse and vanish, nor think of using his 
pistols), gave some notable evidence early in this century before a 
Parliamentary Committee on Capital Punishment. He mentioned 
that he remembered some years before seeing the gallows set up in 
Kent Street in front of a house in which a burglary had been com- 
mitted. To this spot the cart conveyed seven people—six men and 
a woman—who had been convicted of this burglary—without 
murder. And for this offence the whole seven were duly hanged 
ina row in Kent Street, as a moral lesson to the inhabitants of 
that street in particular, and the Borough in general. There isa 
place, by the way, not far from here which was formerly marked by 
a brook crossing the road, and for some special reason this was in 
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the earlier centuries used as a place of execution for culprits within 
certain boundaries. 

Returning once more to the City, let us look at St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, a place which, of all others, would be deemed to have 
been free from the ghastly shadow of the gallows. But it is not so. 
Does one in a thousand of the myriads daily passing through it 
give a thought, or, indeed, possess any knowledge of the grim scene 
which was enacted at the west end of the old cathedral in 1606? 
For here was the gallows erected, and the fire lit, and the hangman’s 
knives and quartering block made ready for the hanging, drawing, 
and quartering of Guido Fawkes and his fellow conspirators. The 
sight was a long and horrid one, and devoured by the eyes of 
thousands, who could not, despite the inflamed state of public 
opinion—whether legitimately or not has of late been keenly 
questioned—but admire reluctantly the gallant bearing of Guy 
Fawkes, pallid and muscle-wrenched as he was from his prolonged 
sufferings on the rack in the Tower, where he had been persistently 
questioned by special order “ before torture, during torture, and 
after torture,” not one item of all the details of the treason sentence 
being omitted. The top of Ludgate Hill had the advantage of 
being a rising ground, which, when available, was always preferred on 
these occasions. Thus an instance occurs in the case of Clerkenwell 
Green, usually associated in our days with nothing more tragic than 
meetings and mob orators. Here, however, in the reign of George II., 
which period seems the particularly prolific one in instances of our 
subject, the gallows was erected, and on it were two murderers duly 
hanged, their victim having been a turnkey in the adjacent New 
Prison of Clerkenwell. 

There are some instances in the highly respectable district of 
Bloomsbury, which was in the last century and the first quarter of this 
one acolony of legal luminaries. The Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Mansfield, lived in 1780 in Bloomsbury Square, and against 
his house the Gordon rioters directed some of their most energetic 
efforts. ‘They burnt and plundered his house, priceless MSS. being 
the most precious things which fed the flames. For this crime some 
of those convicted—as usual the least guilty and youngest were the 
ones caught—were hanged in Bloomsbury Square, and some in the 
adjoining then open spaces now covered with streets and squares, 
devoted to the boarding-house interest. 

Hyde Park, so far as that part of it near the Marble Arch goes— 
probably chosen from Tyburn tree standing just across the road sur- 
rounded by open fields—one Davis who was hanged there in 1733 
actually “ran across two open fields till knock’d down by a country- 
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man ”—was the site of the gallows. One sergeant in the army at any 
rate was here hanged for correspondence with the French—therefore 
treason, and buried under the gallows—and I believe other executions 
took place on the same spot. The usual place for military executions 
—but by the muskets of a firing party—was the Tower Ditch. The 
hanging was limited to Hyde Park, and the special Corner named was 
then bordering on open country, and hardly if ever frequented by 
visitors, who confined themselves to the vicinity of the Ring unless for 
duels, when the part near the magazine was one of the favourites, and 
where by the way the sentries were alarmed by, and hundreds of 
people daily congregated in 1807 to listen to, a “ groaning elm,” the 
secret of which was discovered when it was cut down and a nest of 
noisy young owls found within the trunk. 

One would imagine it were needless to mention the site of the 
scaffold on which Raleigh was sacrificed by James I. in 1618 to the 
vengeance of Spain, but for the fact that I lately read in a great 
daily paper an allusion to the famous Englishman having been buried 
in the chapel of the Tower, presumably as one of the many who 
were decapitated on the blood-stained hill. But this being so, it 
may not be needless to include Old Palace Yard within the list of 
scaffold sites of the past, though this was one of far nobler sort than 
any yet mentioned—excepting perhaps that of the two cavaliers at 
the Holborn end of Fetter Lane. It was in this yard that the 
scaffold was reared on that cold October morning which induced the 
gallant hero to ask the Sheriff to “dispatch and take his head off 
ere ten of the clock, as then his ague fit would come on and his 
enemies would say he trembled with fear.” Perhaps some too have 
forgotten that Lincoln’s Inn Fields was the site of Russell’s scaffold 
on the July morning in 1683, when the patriot as the coach turned 
down Little Queen Street glanced at Southampton House, then 
facing the Strand on the opposite side, and shed “some natural 
tears” at the memory of his early wedded happiness therein. 

Even now by some jin de siecle smart writers who deem all 
ancient literature, however classic with old-fashioned people, “long- 
winded,” the execution of the Jacobite prisoners, of the Forty-Five, 
“Jemmy Dawson” of Shenstone’s ballad (which records a mournful 
fact), prominent among them, is alluded to as having taken place at 
Tyburn. Kennington Common was the site, now a pleasant park 
and with a church built over the exact site of the gallows on which 
these gallant adherents of a lost cause died so bravely—but the 
same site on which were hanged many burglars and murderers, 
among them the notorious Jerry Abershaw. A contrast indeed ! 

F. G. WALTERS. 
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“TOM OF TEN THOUSAND.” 


N the western wall of the south aisle of Westminster Abbey 
there is a monument to one Thomas Thynn, Esq., of Wilts. 
He is reclining beneath a canopy, and below him, on his right, is a 
cherub, who points upwards to where, but for the discretion of 
Thomas Sprat, then dean (and at the same time bishop of 
Rochester), there would have been an elaborate Latin panegyric, 
now to be read only in the pages of the antiquary and family his- 
torian. Underneath the recumbent figure is a carved representation 
of the manner in which the subject of the monument met his 
death. The story makes a page in the history of two noble English 
families, the Thynnes, whose head is the Marquis of Bath, and the 
Percies, who for centuries have held the title of Earl or Duke of 
Northumberland. Sir Bernard Burke thinks that no incident in 
family history ever obtained greater notoriety ; and he was one who 
should have known. 

In this case, albeit at least one noble lady was closely concerned 
in the matter, it would perhaps be unjust to apply the maxim cherchez 
la femme; though Swift, with his usual reckless unscrupulosity 
towards a political opponent, did not hesitate years after the event to 
throw coarse imputations upon a noble and innocent lady. 

Thomas Thynne was a well-known figure in the fashionable 
society of the days of King Charles II. He was popularly known 
as “Tom of Ten Thousand,” in allusion to the reputed amount of 
his fortune, in those days deemed a very large one. Some twelve 
years before his death he had inherited from his uncle the Thynne 
estates, which lay chiefly in Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Shropshire, 
but were not confined to those counties. The chief family seat, 
Longleat House, which has been called the first well-built mansion 
in England, had been begun in the early years of Elizabeth, and since 
added to by its successive owners. The great Queen had stopped 
there in 1575, and Charles II., with his consort and whole court, 
were “nobly entertained ” nearly a century later at the expense of Sir 
James, Tom Thynne’s predecessor. The present owner made a 
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specialty of the stables, where he kept those Oldenburg coach- 
horses which he presented to his friend the Duke of Monmouth, 
That ill-fated prince made frequent private visits to Longleat, and by 
his friendship gained for Tom Thynne a place in Dryden’s celebrated 
political satire, where he figures as Issachar, Achitophel’s “ wealthy 
western friend.” It was this close intimacy with so prominent a 
political personage which gave to Thynne an importance that neither 
his wealth nor his ability would have gained for him. 

The witty Rochester indited a couplet which says enough for his 
individual qualities :— 

Who’d be a wit in Dryden’s cudgel’d skin, 
Or who’d be rich and senseless like Tom ——? 

For the rest, Thynne was not remarkable for personal beauty, 
though he was painted both by Lely and Kneller. Nor was he 
devoid of the vices of his day. As member for Wiltshire he had 
been among the “ Petitioners” of 1679, who were the prototypes of 
the Whigs. When he presented his county petition to Charles IT. 
he received a sharp rebuke from the astute monarch, who denied the 
representative character of the petitioners, said they came from a 
company of loose disaffected persons, and added: “I do not meddle 
with your affairs ; I desire you not to meddle with mine, especially in 
a matter so essentially a part of my prerogative” (the calling of 
Parliament and settling the business to be transacted). 

To make matters worse, when Monmouth was recalled from 
banishment the next year, he stopped at Longleat in the course of 
his semi-royal progress: for this Thynne was dismissed from the 
command of the Wilts militia. 

But the catastrophe which overtook ‘Tom of Ten Thousand” 
arose in reality from a private feud, of which the chief cause was 
his marriage with the young widow, Lady Ogle. 

The lady was at the time not sixteen. She was the daughter and 
heiress of the twelfth Earl of Northumberland, and had been married 
when a young child to a promising boy, Henry Cavendish, Earl of 
Ogle, son of the Duke of Newcastle, who died within a year. 

When Lady Ogle’s mother took a second husband, her grand- 
mother, the Dowager-Countess of Northumberland, seems to have 
obtained control of her person. The heiress of the Percies did not 
need to wait for suitors, though she was not allowed, even if she 
were old enough to be capable of it, to make her own choice from 
among them. Her grandmother decided in favour of Thomas 
Thynne of Longleat, and other persons in her entourage had pecu- 
niary interests in promoting his suit. 
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Lord Essex told John Evelyn, in confidence, that he thought the 
match an inadequate one for the lady, but had consented to deliver 
particulars of the settlement proposed by Thynne, “ on the importu- 
nity of the Duke of Monmouth.” The poor child seems to have had 
no great pretensions to beauty, and was obviously the prey of fortune- 
seekers and match-makers. 

The marriage took place privately, and then the lady im- 
mediately went away (some accounts say “escaped”) to Lady 
Temple in Holland, where she intended to stay for a year. The 
fact of the ceremony was doubted for some time, and great prepara- 
tions were made for a “mighty suit,” to prevent Thynne touching 
her property, to which he seems to have lost no time in laying claim. 

The “mighty suit,” however, was postponed, though “ eminent 
civilians of Doctors’ Commons” had been retained. Finally, how- 
ever, the proctors decided for Thynne ; and it was reported that his 
wife was coming to live with him. But on Sunday evening, 
February 12, 1682 (new style), he was murdered while riding in his 
coach in Pall Mall. The crime caused great excitement, more 
particularly because it was known that Monmouth, already the 
popular darling, had but just left his friend’s coach. Whig poe- 
tasters improved the occasion, and the King was fully alive to the 
necessity of clearing the court of all complicity. 

A Roxburgh ballad, “The Matchless Murder” (to the tune of 
“Troy Town”), expresses with clumsy vigour the feelings of the 
perhaps not untutored mob :— 


Up to his coach three villains ride, 
As by his servants, it is said, 

With weapons which they did provide, 
Whilst he poor soul was not afraid. 


Meeting with him as they desired, 
Their hellish courage then grew hot, 
Into his coach at him they fired, 
And into his belly him they shot. 


Away like villains then they fled, 
With horror doubtless in their mind, 
This worthy soul three-quarters dead, 
Bleeding i’ th’ coach they left behind. 
When these unwelcome tydings came 
To noble Monmouth’s wondering ear, 
His courage, which none e’er could tame, 
Did on a sudden plain appear. 
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This noble hero did all night 
Pursue these murtherers all in vain, 
Till Sol, with his resplendent light 
Did to our sight return again. 


But Heaven did presently find out, 
What lovely Monmouth could not dv ; 
*T was well he was the coach gone out, 
Or he might have been murthered too. 
I fear that they who this squire killed, 
Poor Jamey’s blood would feign (s#c) have spill’d. 


Sir John Reresby, who left memoirs of his time, was just going 
to bed when “ Mr. Thyn’s gentleman” came to him to grant a “hue 
and cry,” and to summon him to the bedside of the dying man. By 
the information of a chairman one of the assassins was arrested, and 
Sir John in person took another in the house of a Swedish doctor 
in Leicester Fields. The third was also taken; and Reresby was 
examining them at his own house when he was sent for by the 
King, who himself undertook to investigate the matter. Of the 
three prisoners, the one who had actually fired the shots was a poor 
ignorant man, whose name is printed in the State trials as Borosky 
alias Boratzi, but was probably in reality something more Polish. 
He was very fond of horses, and had, it was said, come over from 
Hamburg to superintend the stud of a certain Swedish Count 
Konigsmark, of whom more anon. 

Another of them was a Swede named Stern, who had held a 
lieutenant’s commission. 

Both made a clean breast of the matter, and afterwards published 
confessions. 

The most important of the three was a certain Captain Vratz, 
who had lately commanded a forlorn hope at the siege of Mons, 
and had received commissions both from the Prince of Orange and 
the King of Sweden in reward for his bravery. He denied that he 
had given the Pole, who was his servant, any order to fire, and 
declared that he had stopped Thynne’s horses only to prevent his 
escape from a duel which he wished to fight with him, in which the 
Swedish lieutenant was to act as his second. The cause of the 
quarrel was some injurious words spoken by Thynne of his friend 
Count John Philip Konigsmark. Thynne had called him “ Hector,” 
and disparaged his horses, and had even when he and K6nigsmark 
were in France, sent six men to assassinate them, two of whom they 
had killed. 

Now this Count K6nigsmark had been one of the unsuccessful 
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suitors for the hand of the Lady Ogle, and had twice challenged 
his successful rival to a duel. He was distinctly implicated in the 
affair by the two confessions (had really in all probability planned 
it), and when his lodgings were searched he was found to have fled. 
It appeared at the trial that on the night of the crime he had made 
pretended preparations for a journey to Windsor, but had in reality 
gone in the opposite direction. On the day week following he was 
taken, with the assistance of a servant of Monmouth, disguised “ in 
a black wig,” and with a naked sword under his cloak, just as he 
was about to embark on a Swedish vessel at Gravesend. He was 
forthwith brought up to London and examined before an extra- 
ordinary council, and afterwards by Chief Justice Pemberton. He 
was then committed to Newgate, where he “lived very nobly,” and 
was visited by many persons of quality. 

Reresby describes Konigsmark as a fine man, with very long 
hair, and says he appeared with great assurance before the council. 
His examination was “ very superficial,” and Sir John saw that the 
King was not anxious to press the case against him. 

The magistrate himself, before the meeting of the grand jury, 
was Offered a large bribe by the Count’s “governor,” which he 
refused. It is doubtful whether his contemporary, Samuel Pepys, 
would have been equally scrupulous. 

The trial came on at the Old Bailey on February 27 before Chief 
Justice Pemberton, Chief Justice Francis North, and Lord Chief 
Baron Montagu. Konigsmark was arraigned as an accessory to 
and inciter of the murder. He challenged several names on the 
jury panel, as friends of Thynne, and was granted his demand that 
half of the jury should be foreigners. 

Sir Lionel Johnson, a travelled man, was appointed by the Court 
interpreter, for the benefit of two of the prisoners and the foreign 
section of the jury. 

The Crown case against the three principals was tolerably com- 
plete. The part which concerned Konigsmark, who alone was 
allowed to address the jury, consisted of strong circumstantial evi- 
dence. He had come to England in disguise, accompanied with his 
friend Captain Vratz, about three weeks before the murder ; had 
been heard to speak of his quarrel with Thynne ; had furnished the 
Pole with a sword and kept him at his lodgings ; and had fled from 
London, again in disguise, on the night of the crime. Strongest 
fact of all, he had authorised his tutor (even if he had not directly 
sent him) to ask the Swedish ambassador whether, if he should kill 
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Mr. Thynne in a duel, he could by the laws of England afterwards 
marry the Lady Ogle. 

The Count’s defence was that he had come to England to raise 
a regiment for the King of England in case an alliance should be 
formed with Sweden and Holland against France ; that he left 
London to avoid the mob, who thought he had tried to kill 
Monmouth ; and that he stayed privately in the country on account 
of illness. It was also contended that it was customary for all 
foreign servants to go heavily armed, and that “the Polander” had 
only come “ to dress his horses in the German manner.” 

Pemberton summed up rather in his favour, and though the 
other prisoners were of course found guilty, Konigsmark, much to 
the surprise and anger of the public, was acquitted. 

On hearing the verdict, the Count exclaimed, “God bless the 
King and the honourable bench !” 

It was said that most of the foreign ambassadors had interceded 
in his favour ; and Narcissus Luttrell shrewdly hints that the jury 
had been convinced by the distribution of golden guineas. 

It is clear that the King had no wish to punish a foreign soldier 
with a reputation such as that of the Count, although anxious enough 
to conciliate public opinion by having justice done on his agents. 

Konigsmark, nevertheless, found it expedient to leave England 
without delay ; and, notwithstanding his professions of zeal for the 
English Crown and the Protestant religion, to serve in the French 
army. After a military career of some credit, he was killed at the 
siege of Argos in the Morea four years later.! 

From the accounts given of them by Dr. Burnet (the future 
Bishop of Salisbury) and Dr. Anthony Horneck, who visited them in 
prison and received their confessions, both Stern, the Swedish 
lieutenant, and “ihe Polander,” seem to have been by no means 
members of the criminal classes, but simply the victims of their 
needy circumstances and feudal code of honour. The latter 
described himself as “son by the left hand of a baron of Sweden.” 
Vratz had promised him maintenance if he would assist him in an 
affair of honour, and had consulted him about weapons. 

Vratz himself was a man of some character. He thought it “a 
piece of Popery ” that he should be asked to confess ; and told Dr. 


' It was his brother Philip Christopher who was in 1694 assassinated (or in 
some way made away with) by George, electoral Prince of Hanover, afterwards 
George I., on account of his intrigue with Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Their sister, 
Maria Aurora, whom Voltaire called ‘‘ the most famous woman of two centuries,” 
was the beautiful mistress of Augustus the Strong (Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland) and mother of Marshal Saxe, ancestor of George Sand. 
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Horneck that “he was not such a fool as to believe that souls could 
fry in material fire, or be roasted as meat on a great hearth.” On 
the other hand, “he could scarce believe that there was any man so 
sottish in the world as not to believe the being of a God... nor 
could any man that was not either mad or drunk believe things came 
fortuitously ; or that the world was governed by chance.” 

In the accounts of the execution which we have from Burnet and 
from Evelyn, “the captain” plays a conspicuous part. It took place 
on March 10, in Pall Mall, on the exact spot where the crime had 
been committed, which was close to the site of the present United 
Service Club. 

Vratz was undaunted and even cheerful, and “ smiled often” as he 
looked down from the cart. 

When the rope was round his neck his legs did not tremble ; he 
would not, like the others, have his face covered, but “ looked often 
about on those that stood in balconies and windows.” 

While the poor Pole was hanged in chains at Mile End, Vratz, 
“being of a good family,” was allowed to have his body sent to his 
friends in his own country. Evelyn, a fortnight after the execution, 
saw it “ embalmed in a very rich coffin lined with lead.” 

Thus ends the story. It soon came to be recognised that in 
spite of Thynne’s connections and position at the time, his murder 
was not a case of political assassination. It was now recalled by 
those who did not accept the guilt of Konigsmark, that Thynne had 
once betrayed a certain lady who had previously resisted the 
advances of his friend Monmouth ; and a homely saying became 
current “that if he had wedded her whom he had bedded, or bedded 
her whom he had wedded, he had never come to this untimely 
end,” 

His girl widow in a very short time married Algernon, Duke of 
Somerset, and became the mother of a large family. Of her husband, 
“the proud duke,” it was related that when his second wife (a 
member of the comparatively recently ennobled family of Finch) 
tapped him playfully on the back, he said to her, “ My first Duchess 
was a Percy, and she never dared to take such a liberty.” 

In the days of Anne the /riste hérititre of the Court of Charles II. 
had become the powerful Whig Duchess of Somerset, and enjoyed a 
large share of the Queen’s favour. 

Her character was irreproachable ; but it was possible to attack 
her on two points—the death of Thomas Thynne and the colour of 
her hair, for which she was about equally responsible. Swift, the 
disappointed Churchman and bitter Tory, revenged himself for the 
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loss of his bishopric upon her, to whom he attributed it by writing in 
his “ Windsor Prophecy ” :— 


England, dear England, if I understand, 

Beware of carrots from Northumberland. 

Carrots sown thin a deeper root may get, 

If so be they are in summer set ; 

Their cumning’s mark thou, for I have been told, 
They assassine when young and poison when old. 
Root out those carrots, O thou, whose name,! 
Spelled backward and forward is always the same. 
And keep close to thee always that name,? 

Which backwards and forwards is almost the same. 
And England, would’st thou be happy still, 

Bury those carrots under a 7/7. 


G. LE GRYS NORGATE. 


1 Anna (the Queen). 
* Masham (Lady), the Duchess’s Tory rival, whose maiden name was 


Abigail Hill. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“Tur DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” ON SHAKESPEARE. 


HAVE not as yet drawn my readers’ attention to the monu- 
mental work now nearing completion, the “Dictionary of 
National Biography.” The reason is that, workmanlike as is the 
execution, spirited as is the undertaking, and great as is the boon to 
scholarship, it is, as a whole, that the work is noticeable, and special 
claim for consideration has until now been put in by no individual 
article. It is otherwise with the latest volume, which the life of 
Shakespeare, by Mr. Sidney Lee, the editor, raises into pre-eminence. 
Not only is the biography, as is natural, the most important in the 
work, and, as might have been anticipated, the best that has yet seen 
the light—it is the best monograph on Shakespeare that our literature 
can boast. Whether it is considered as an account of the poet’s 
origin and family, an explanation of the particulars of his life, a 
description of the genesis of his separate labours, or a bibliographical 
catalogue of his work, it is equally entitled toadmiration. It holds the 
balance evenly to what is historical and orthodox, and, if I may use 
the words, with regard to mythical or apocryphal, and comes accord- 
ingly with an amount of authority that few or none will be found 
to dispute. This is high praise—higher is not often to be bestowed, 
and it is a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to be able thus to speak. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIOGRAPHERS. 


ONSIDERING the amount that has been written concerning 
Shakespeare—an amount putting to shame all previous records, 

for the commentators upon Homer, the Greek tragedians, and Dante 
are insignificant in number beside those on the English dramatist— 
Shakespeare cannot be regarded as fortunate so far as concerns his 
biographers. Huge gleanings of conjecture and emendation of text 
have been made, witha few grains of wheat to bushels of chaff. Sub- 
stantial and important gain to the student has attended the con- 
cordances of Mr. Bartlett, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and Mrs. Horace Howard 
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Furness, and the admirable and indispensable Shakespeare Lexicon 
of Dr. Alexander Schmidt. I might go far beyond this in praise, since 
it is scarcely possible that, in a library such as exists concerning 
Shakespeare, there should not be some, even many, works that are 
good. The editing, moreover, of men suchas Dyce, W. Aldis Wright, 
Furness, and a score of others deserves all praise. When we 
come to the question of biographies there is much shortcoming. 
Nothing could exceed the industry of Halliwell Phillipps, and his 
“Outlines” is, on the whole, the most important collection of materials 
we possess. Through some crotchet, however, he refused to give his 
authorities, inspiring thus a little sense of the mistrust which in over- 
flowing measure attaches to Payne Collier. Malone, the first serious 
labourer in the field, has left his works without an index: a fault even 
more to be deplored in the case of the “ Life and Works of Shake- 
speare,” of Mr. Fleay. There is accordingly no work to which the 
searcher after facts can be unhesitatingly referred, especially since 
not a few who have passed for authorities refuse absolutely credence 
to any story that reflects the slightest discredit upon the morals of 
Shakespeare—the morals, that is, of the Tudor times, as seen through 
the spectacles of the Victorian. 


Mr. Sipngy LEr’s LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


ROM the mass of materials at his disposal Mr. Lee has extracted 

the most condensed and trustworthy life I have seen. As 

much is due tothe robust common sense of the writer as to his industry 
and power of organisation. One finds thus the poaching adventure, 
which rests on the statement of Rowe, accepted as a “credible 
tradition,” while the amended legend solemnly confided to Sir Walter 
Scott in 1828 by the owner of Charlecote “seems pure invention.’ 
Again, Mr. Lee maintains that no authenticity can be allowed the 
worthless lines beginning, “A parliament member, a justice of 
peace.” Such an incident as the tradition of the deer-stealing reveals 
“has left a distinct impress on Shakespearean drama.” Justice Shallow 
is, beyond doubt, a reminiscence of the owner of Charlecote. Con- 
cerning Theophilus Cibber’s assertion that Shakespeare’s original 
connection with the play-house was as holder of the horses of 
visitors outside the doors, Mr. Lee says that “there is no inherent 
improbability in the tale.” The amplified version, naturally growing 
out of this, that Shakespeare organised a service of boys for the 
purpose of holding visitors’ horses, “sounds apocryphal.” That 
Shakespeare visited Scotland with his company, as has been advanced, 
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Mr. Lee sees reason to doubt. That he visited the continent, a 
theory often propounded, seems even “less probable.” Shakespeare’s 
exploits as a drinker are simply regarded as unproven. His 
“homely ideals” in valuing his literary gifts as a means of providing 
for himself and his children, he is said to have shared, among men of 
highest genius, with Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott. Innumerable 
further proofs of the sanity of Mr. Lee’s judgment could be furnished. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PARTNERS IN AUTHORSHIP. 


UT one other point will I raise; and I am the more ready 
B to do this since it supports the views I have long held : this 
is Mr. Lee’s views as to Shakespeare’s share in the works pub- 
lished under his name. In the case of the three parts of “ King 
Henry VI.” it is emphatically stated as proved beyond doubt that 
Shakespeare, in these works, “did no more than add to, revise, and 
correct other men’s work.” His share in the first part is held to be 
the selection of the roses in the Temple Gardens, the dying speech 
of Mortimer, and possibly Suffolk’s wooing of Margaret. Not 
greater is the proportion that is Shakespeare’s in the second and 
third parts, though the humours of Jack Cade can be ascribed to no 
one else. To Shakespeare are allotted the three principal characters 
in “Henry VIII.” Only four or five scenes bear traces of his best 
workmanship, and the remainder are held to belong to Fletcher, who 
might perhaps have had some assistance from Massinger. In 
“Timon of Athens” Shakespeare, it seems probable, collaborated with 
George Wilkins, the author of “‘ The Miseries of Enforced Marriage.” 
To this same writer Mr. Lee would assign much of “ Pericles,” 
to which, he holds, Shakespeare only contributed Acts III. and V., 
and portions of Act IV. The “Two Noble Kinsmen” is due, as 
the title-page of the first edition says, to Shakespeare and Fletcher. 
In this assumption all the best authorities concur. I have no 
space to go further into this deeply interesting subject, and I have 
no need to recommend students to investigate this admirable life. 
It can never be neglected by any one making a pretence to serious 
scholarship. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 








